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Grown  Up 


Collective: 

You’ve  really  grown  up.  I  have 
been  reading  SC!  for  about  two  years 
and  you’ve  certainly  come  a  long  way. 

I  remember  my  first  impression  of 
Space  City!  was  that  it  was  a  heavy, 
informative,  well  constructed,  under¬ 
ground,  freaks’  newspaper;  and  if  you 
could  get  past  all  the  fucks,  shits  and 
goddamns,  you  could  even  understand 
what  was  being  expressed. 

Well  SC!,  you  did  it.  You  matured 
your  journalism  and  made  SC!  the 
largest  and  best  read  underground 
paper  in  Texas.  Thank  the  stars  that 
you  have  the  guts  to  print  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  your  writers 
and  now  you  realize  it  doesn’t  take 
four  letter  words  on  every  other  line 
to  get  a  radical  message  across. 

Thanks  for  the  alternative. 

Peace  to  all, 

B.K. 

Hip  Rip 
Nixed 

Space  City  and  People, 

I  think  it’s  about  time  somebody 
openly  denounced  the  so-called  “head 
shops”  of  which  there  are  so  many 


around  Houston  and  nearly  every 
Amerikan  city.  Most  of  these  suppose¬ 
dly  “cool”  places  which  brazenly  ad¬ 
vertise  in  such  glowing  terms,  are  the 
biggest  rip  offs  of  our  time,  bigger 
even  than  the  large  department  stores 
around  town. 

Simple  cotton  knit  tank  tops,  cost¬ 
ing  $3-$9  to  make  (if  cotton  knit 
were  available,  and  it  isn’t,  because  all 
the  stores  have  found  out  how  much 
we  like  it  and  bought  it  all)  are  priced 
at  $12-$15,  when  at  surplus  stores 
you  can  get  them  for  $6!  Denim  is 
only  about  $2  a  yard;  you  can  make 
them  yourself  for  much  less. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  we  are  being 
exploited,  so  what  can  we  do  about 
it?  Simple:  at  stores  where  what  you 
want  is  too  expensive,  buy  elsewhere 
or  make  it  yourself.  Make  certain  that 
the  capitalists  discover  that  exploiting 
the  “hippie  market”  is  not  good 
business. 

People!  Can’t  you  picture  it?  All 
those  greedy  pigs  rubbing  their  hands 
together  and  saying,  “Aaahh  .  .  .  the 

‘hippie’  look  is  big  nowadays  . .  .  men, 
we’ll  have  to  get  busy  and  design 
freaky  looking  clothes  so  the  kids  will 
buy  .  .  .  and  we’ll  make  money, 
money,  money!”  Walk  into  a  store: 
look  at  that  fine  looking  outfit.  Look 
again,  my  friends,  there  are  dozens  of 
them,  and  they  all  look  just  alike!  Is 
this  individuality?  Is  this  freedom? 

Imagine,  these  fine  clothes  are  mass 
produced  and  can  be  found  in  “head 
shops”  all  over  the  U.S.A.!  Comes  the 
revolution,  and  all  these  radicals  are 
going  to  be  dressed  alike!  How’s  that 
for  “democracy”!  It’s  the  most  real 
and  disgusting  capitalistic  plot  ever 
hatched. 


Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and 
watch  them  wear  us  down?  Shall  we 
allow  them  to  profit  from  our  in¬ 
nocence?  The  “youth  of  Amerika” 
has  never  been  so  together,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  we  should  spend  our 
hard-earned  and  much  saved  bread  for 
mass-produced  clothes  just  because 
the  promoters  tell  us  they’re  “cool.” 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
I’ve  seen  recently  is  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  freaks  who  would  rather  make 
something  to  wear  than  support  the 
swine-hearted  exploiters.  Leave  the  so- 
called  “cool”  clothes  to  the  straight 
kids  whose  parents  have  money  to 
throw  around  for  such  folly. 

Remember,  all  those  narcs  out 
there  are  wearing  “cool”  clothes  so 
they  can  mingle  with  the  dope  freaks, 
so  let’s  make  it  a  little  harder  for 
them,  okay? 

A  friendly  freak, 

Leslie 

Houston 


Old  Stinky 


Dear  Staff: 

I  would  like  to  complement  you 
on  how  far  Space  City!  has  come  as  a 
prominent  underground  newspaper 
that  is  slowly  emerging  into  the  in¬ 
terests  of  many  older  folks.  I  have  a 
subscription  (probably  the  only  one 
in  Deer  Park)  and  kids  who  try  to  sell 
SC!  at  my  high  skool  still  get  busted 
but  maybe  things  will  improve. 


The  main  reason  I  am  writing  this 
letter  is  in  regard  to  all  the  controver¬ 
sy  around  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  My 
dad  seems  to  remember  an  incident 
around  1951  or  1952  in  which  Stauff¬ 
er  emitted  a  gas  cloud  that  settled 
over  a  neighborhood  park  and  as  a 
result,  one  or  two  kids  died.  This  just 
goes  to  show  you  that  Stauffer’s 
polluting  is  no  new  thing,  and  Texas 
laws  governing  private  industry  are  a 
farce.  Maybe  you  can  dig  up  some 
info  in  old  newspapers  and  pass  it 
along. 

Keep  on  trucking  .  .  . 

Thomas  Gates 
Deer  Park 

Ed  Note:  Thanx  for  the  plug  and  the 
tip.  Ace  reporter  Ernie  Shawver  is  on 
the  Stauffer  trail.  Incidentally,  we 
checked  the  address  labels  and  you 
are  the  only  subscriber  in  Deer  Park! 
Get  on  the  stick  and  get  your  friends 
to  subscribe  .  .  . 

—  The  Collective 


mm 

Collective:  Bobby  Eakin,  Victoria  Smith, 
Jim  Shannon,  Thorne  Dreyer,  Susie  Le- 
Blanc.  Ernie  Shawver, 

Circulation:  Bobby  Eakin. 

Advertising:  Russ,  Randy  Chapman, 

Mike  Zee. 

Office  Managers:  Susie  LeBlanc,  Bryan 
Baker. 

Art:  Bill  Narum,  Kerry  Fitzgerald, 

Dennis  Kling. 

Staff:  Bryan  Baker,  Sue  Mithun, ._ _ 

Ron  Young,  Noelle  Kanady, 
Karen  Northcott,  Cam  Duncan,  Pearl 
Chason,  Connie  Mendez,  Vicki  Gladson, 
Mollie  Bing,  Melinda  Chapman,  Jeff 
Jones,  Tom  Hylden,  Mark  Wilson,  Rich¬ 
ard  Atwater,  Jim  Dennison,  Lynn  Den¬ 
nison,  Jeanne,  John,  Lyman. 


Haye  Fun.MaKe  Money  and  Go  Places.... 


YOU  BUY  /OO  PAPERS’  FOB  OISLY  ?/o  amp  you  u/tu,  oe  t . 

•  /O  EXTRA  PAPERS 
.  FREE!  RAKES  TOMOVIESSHOWS 

•  MOHEY !  FOR  100  PAPERS 


PAVU? GOLPEN1EOTH  11 UKKEL^  ZIPPER  £lORV\K5TO|ACS  PETER  FUM  ELVirt  EUVIN  OR. 

"I  "50LR  OUT*  '( SOUGHT  A  PIKE"  "IT'S  50  BA5Y"  "RIGHT  OH"  "MEA-fO" 


uo/ryricw!  -  THE  time  is  right / 


SPACE  CITY!  SURF  HOUSE  BUDGET  TAPES  BUDGET  TAPES  SAM  HOUSTON  BOOKS 

1217  Wk*iu  1729  W.  34th  5330W  Bellfo«  1312  College  in  Galleria 

in  West  bury  in  South  Houston 
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by  Jeff  Shero 

If  Muhammad  Ali  were  a  trout  fisherman,  a  surfer,  a  pole  vaulter,  or  even  a 
city  councilman  he’d  still  attract  crowds.  Boxing  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Box¬ 
ing’s  merely  the  craft,  the  escape  route,  of  someone  who  grew  up  in  the  ghetto. 

Its  the  person  in  this  case  who  posses  the  allure.  After  the  defeat  in  the 
Frasier  fight,  newsman  followed  him  everywhere.  Ali  was  the  hero.  Frasier 
traveled  Europe  with  a  singing  act  and  the  public  responded  as  if  he  had  leprosy. 

The  Ali-Ellis  matchup  in  Houston  was  really  a  nothing  fight.  An  ex -champion 
versus  his  old  sparring  partner.  Not  even  a  grudge  between  them.  Yet  everyday 
hundreds  paid  to  watch  Ali  train.  The  show  was  as  much  the  attraction  as  the 
boxing.  Ali  at  half  speed,  spouting  poetry  and  inventing  impromptu  guerilla 
theater,  is  a  better  show  than  Bob  Hope  at  his  best,  and  is  at  least  as  good  as 
Spiro  Agnew. 

After  each  sparring  session  Ali  would  converse  with  reporters  in  his  dressing 
room,  almost  as  some  apprentice  guru  complete  with  a  hint  of  a  fattening  mid¬ 
section.  The  questions  would  come  from  every  field,  and  he  would  slide  wittily 
from  the  merits  of  Marciano’s  jab,  to  the  contradictions  in  acquiring  material  ob¬ 
jects  and  living  a  spiritual  life.  Sometimes  his  discourse  would  be  spellbinding; 
for  instance,  one  man  out  of  200  finds  his  purpose,  and  how  most  waste  their 
lives  as  spectators,  daring,  experiencing,  living  nothing. 

One  of  the  promoters  told  me  Ali,  product  of  the  fine  “separate  but  equal” 
black  schools  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  could  read  at  best  poorly.  But  everyday  the  best 
sports  writers  of  America,  men  jaded  by  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  champions 
and  given  to  a  certain  cynicism,  would  listen  attentively,  almost  expectantly,  to 
Ali’s  ideas  and  put  ons. 

And  Ali,  sweating  and  completely  naked,  save  for  a  casually  drapped  towel, 
would  produce  a  new  angle  or  story  for  the  newspapers  every  afternoon.  But  the 
bounce  was  gone.  Maybe  it  was  having  his  title  taken  away  in  his  prime  by  a 
gaggle  of  elderly  white  men  on  the  Boxing  Commission,  or  maybe  it  was  too 
many  years  of  dull  training  sessions  in  steamy  gyms  all  over  America. 

But  there  was  a  faint  hint  of  tiredness  around  Ali’s  eyes,  and  often  the  stories 
would  be  serious  and  instructive  rather  than  the  “He’ll  take  his  dive  in  five,  and 
that’s  no  jive,  because  I’m  the  quickest  man  alive,”  enthusiasm  of  earlier  years. 

In  the  dressing  room,  it  was  clear  Ali  was  not  hungry  for  the  glory  of  another 
title  or  out  to  prove  himself.  He  was  now  very  much  a  veteran,  at  times  trying  to 
regain  the  flow  of  adrenline,  and  at  times  talking  fondly  of  a  homelife  after  re¬ 
tirement. 

I’d  never  hung  around  boxers  or  their  training  sessions  before.  My  good  sense 
had  told  me  it  was  a  dull  and  brutal  activity.  Syndicates  of  men  investing  in  the 
poor  —  mostly  blacks  and  chicanos  — ■  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  knock  an¬ 
other  man  senseless.  At  the  same  time  I  was  filled  with  the  mythology  of  the 
ring:  Norman  Mailer  articles  describing  the  stark  loneliness  of  the  combat,  where 
a  man  exhausted  from  being  beaten,  swollen  and  wracked  with  pain,  faces  him¬ 
self  nakedly  and  from  inner  recesses  of  the  spirit  summons  the  will  to  endure, 
and  conquers  his  opponent. 

Quickly  it  was  clear  the  myth  was  wrong.  There  were  characters,  crusty  and 
wizened,  who  hung  around  the  training  camp.  And  it  was  probably  true  that  an 


occasional  man  found  himself  in  winning  or  getting  beaten  in  the  rings.  But  the 
rodeo  circuit  or  the  meeting  place  of  deep  sea  divers  would  probably  be  more 
interesting.  For  the  most  part  the  world  of  boxing  seemed  repetitive  and  dull. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  a  man  of  Ali’s  intelligence  would  be  tired.  And  after 
some  15  years  of  it,  bored  and  ready  to  move  on  to  another  level  of  life. 

THE  PAGEANT 

The  intimacy  of  training  led,  of  course,  to  the  studied  pageantry  of  fight 
night.  In  many  ways,  the  training  had  been  the  more  revealing  aspect.  The  fight 
itself  is  a  theatric  event.  The  jet  set  deplanes,  the  Astrodome  scoreboard  sparkles 
like  some  acid  head’s  ultimate  trip  toy,  reporters  drink  and  trade  predictions, 
television  crewmen  take  practice  shots  on  the  prelim  fighters,  spectators  dressed 
to  kill,  strut  through  the  aisle  being  seen. 

The  smart  fight  press  predicted  Ali  between  six  and  eight  rounds.  Worldly 
Dick  Young  from  the  New  York  Daily  News  picked  Ali  in  twelve,  saying  some¬ 
thing  like,  “He’d  be  a  fool  to  finish  it  too  soon.  Then  you  couldn’t  sell  the  film 
rights  for  anything  and  they  should  be  worth  $300,000.” 

Prior  to  Ali  and  Ellis,  the  closed  circuit  crowd  was  beamed  a  match  between 
Mexican  heavyweight  champion  Manuel  Ramos,  and  Terry  Daniels  from  Dallas. 

It  turned  into  a  passion  play  with  Ramos  flattened  in  the  third  round,  but  some¬ 
how  getting  up  to  be  battered  for  seven  more.  He  was  bleeding  from  the  mouth, 
nose  and  a  cut  over  his  eye;  blood  would  shower  across  the  ring  with  every  solid 
punch  to  his  head.  -r; 

With  reflexes  slowed  after  too  many  years  in  the  ring,  Ramos  wanted  to  go 
down,  yet  he  refused  to  fall.  So  through  puffed  eyes  he  carried  his  pain  and  sad¬ 
ness  like  a  flagellant  doing  the  stations  of  the"cross.  Waiting.  Waiting,  for  an 
honest  knockout  punch.  Never  receiving  deliverance  and  continuing  to  suffer. 

By  the  end  you  couldn’t  help  but  be  suspicious  that  the  referree  hadn’t  stopped 
it  because  the  promoters  wanted  a  bloody  brawl  to  satisfy  the  closed  circuit 
television  folks.  If  Ramos  went  down  fast,  and  then  Ali  were  to  end  his  fight  in 
the  first  few  rounds,  the  out-of-town  crowd  would  feel  they  hadn’t  got  their 
money’s  worth  in  blood  and  action. 

Of  the  Ali-Ellis  fight  itself,  there’s  not  much  to  say  that  hasn’t  been  written. 
Ellis  is  a  good  fighter  and  a  decent  man  who  very  much  wanted  to  win.  He’s 
good,  but  Ali  still  posseses  greatness,  so  in  the  end  he  lost.  Knocked  out  on  his 
feet,  and  helped  to  his  comer  in  the  twelfth,  tears  came  to  his  face  when  he  real¬ 
ized  he’d  failed. 

Ali,  for  his  part,  was  cautious,  and  probably  surprised  even  himself  when  he 
discovered  his  legs  would  last  through  12  rounds  of  dancing. 

At  the  end  Ali  had  his  friend  Jimmy  Ellis  knocked  out  on  his  feet  from  a  fine 
flurry  of  punches.  Only  Ellis’  determination  kept  him  standing.  Ali  stepped  back 
and  set  himself  to  cream  the  defenseless  Jimmy.  But  he  looked  into  Ellis’  eyes 
and  his  expression  changed.  Maybe  Ali  was  struck  by  the  existential  absurdity 
that  he  was  making  a  half  million  dollars  for  an  hour’s  work  of  beating  up  his 
friend  in  front  of  30,000  cheering  spectators.  Or  maybe  he’d  gone  beyond  that 
agressive  hunger  that  allows  you  to  risk  maimiijg  another  for  fame. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Ali  rose  above  the  tradition  of  the  boxing  ring.  He  drop¬ 
ped  his  hands,  and  danced  away. 
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J.  D.  Sick  Out 


Nurses,  licensed  vocational  nurses, 
aides  and  orderlies  at  Jefferson  Davis 
Hospital,  staged  a  “sick  out”  last  week. 

They  were  protesting  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Harris  County  Hospit¬ 
al  District’s  board  of  managers  to  give 
some  nursing  personnel  —  but  not 
all  —  differential  pay. 

The  hospital  board  had  approved 
the  week  before  giving  nurses  in  the 
intensive  and  specialty  care  areas  more 
money  due  to  the  harder  work.  Last 
fall  the  board  voted  to  give  different¬ 
ial  pay  to  nursing  personnel  in  the 
maternity  and  new  bom  areas. 

Two-thirds  of  the  nursing  person¬ 
nel  in  the  pulmonary  disease  and 
physical  medicine  services  called  in 
“sick”  Tuesday.  Eighteen  of  the  28 
registered  nurses,  licensed  vocational 
nurses,  aides  and  orderlies  scheduled 
for  the  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  shift,  failed  to 
show  up  for  work. 

Twelve  of  the  17  employes  on  the 


3  to  11  p.m.  shift  also  failed  to  report 
for  work. 

The  “sick  out”  continued  through 
Thursday  as  some  90  employes  stayed 
away  from  their  jobs  to  seek  added 
pay  as  an  incentive  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  pulmonary  section.  Vacancies  in 
the  section  sometimes  runs  as  high  as 
10  per  cent,  hospital  district  officials 
disclosed. 

Daniel  Alderman,  assistant  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Jeff  Davis,  said  there  is 
some  difficulty  filling  positions  be¬ 
cause  the  section  handles  tuberculosis 
cases. 

Some  people  still  believe  it  is  hazar¬ 
dous  to  work  with  these  patients,  he 
said. 

Some  of  the  striking  personnel 
wrote  Newal  J.  Vaughan,  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  tax-supported  hospital  dis¬ 
trict,  seeking  a  meeting  with  him 
several  months  ago.  Vaughan  did  not 
reply  to  their  request. 

Representatives  of  the  absentee 
workers  contacted  Quentin  R.  Mease, 


chairman  of  the  district’s  board  of 
managers,  who  arranged  a  meeting 
between  the  representatives  and  Vaug¬ 
han  Wednesday. 

The  representatives  told  of  then- 
anger  over  the  boards  decision  to  give 
some  personnel  differential  pay  and 
not  others. 

The  pulmonary  disease  and  phy¬ 
sical  medicine  personnel  told  Vaughan 
that  they  too  should  get  differential 
pay  because  of  their  constant  ex¬ 
posure  to  tuberculosis  and  other 
possibly  communicable  diseases. 

When  the  representatives  said  that 
many  other  nurses  working  in  com¬ 
parable  sections  in  tuberculosis  wards 
across  the  country  receive  extra  pay, 
Vaughan  promised  to  submit  to  the 
board  of  managers  the  employe’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  nation-wide  survey  of 
hospitals  which  handle  tuberculosis 
cases  to  determine  if  personnel  receive 
differential  pay. 

Vaughan  told  the  board  last  week 
that  no  Texas  Medical  Center  hospitals 
pay  the  differential.  These  hospitals, 


however,  do  not  have  a  specialized 
tuberculosis  section  as  Jeff  DavtS  does. 

Some  employes  returned  to  work 
their  11  p.m.  shift  Wednesday.  Most 
were  back  at  work  Thursday  morning. 

Persons  in  the  maternity  division, 
who  received  a  differential  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1970,  will  keep  their  present 
salaries.  However,  all  new  personnel 
hired  in  that  area  will  receive  no  such 
differential,  Vaughan  said. 

Vaughan  also  promised  the  em¬ 
ployes  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  pulmon¬ 
ary  disease  and  physical  medicine 
sections.  The  vacancies  currently  num¬ 
ber  six.  Three  months  ago,  there  were 
nine. 

Vaughan  said  that  he  had  not 
decided  what  kind  of  disciplinary  act¬ 
ion  to  take  against  those  participating 
in  the  “sick  out.”  A  similar  group  of 
laboratory  workers  at  Ben  Taub 
General  Hospital  waged  a  “sick  out” 
two  weeks  ago  and  some  of  them 
were  put  on  probation. 


All’s  Well.  .  . 


Communication  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  union  in  charge  of  organizing 
all  Bell  Co.  employees  and  Western 
Electric  workers,  reached  a  successful 
agreement  with  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
arbitrators  July  20  after  a  six  day 
nationwide  strike. 

The  strikers  received  a  16  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
improvement  of  pension  plans,  and 
better  medical  and  other  insurance 
coverage  for  employees. 

Arbitration  times  for  inadequate 
contracts  were  shortened  also.  M.E. 
Nichols,  spokesman  for  CWA  no.6222 
in  Houston,  said  the  “dismissals  (of 
contracts)  could  be  arbitrated  after 
three  years  (previously).  Now  they’re 
down  to  one  year.”  This  means  that 
should  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
union  and  Bell  officials  prove  to  be 
unsuccessful,  a  new  contract  can  be 
drawn  and  negotiated  after  only  one 


year  has  passed  instead  of  three. 

The  strike,  which  began  Wednesday, 
July  14,  and  ended  Tuesday,  July  20, 
lasted  six  days  instead  of  the  predict¬ 
ed  10-14  days.  According  to  Nichols, 
"They  (the  arbitration  committees) 
came  together  a  little  quicker  than  we 
expected.” 


The  strike  at  the  new  Southwestern 
Bell  Co.  building  at  Weslayan  and 
Alabama  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
recent  negotiations.  (See  Space  City! 
April  13,  ‘71).  The  24  hour  picket 
line  there  will  remain  until  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans  decides  what  will  be  done. 
Apart  from  this  however,  both  the 
union  and  Bell  Telephone  Co.  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  strike’s  outcome. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well. 


Bodine  Scab  Grapes 


Lone  Star  Fresh  Fruit  and  Produce,  Co.,  local  wholesale  distributor,  refuse  to 
respect  the  Farm  Workers’  struggle  for  dignity. 

One  of  the  larger  Arizona  grape  growers,  Bodine  Produce,  has  refused  to 
recognize  its  farmworkers  as  an  organized  entity  and  has  given  them  no  choice 
but  to  strike  for  recognition.  Hence  all  Bodine  grapes  are  scab  grapes. 

But  what  is  the  boss  at  Lone  Star  in  Houston  ordering  for  his  local  customers 
—  you  guessed  it,  Bodine  Scab  Grapes.  And  he  does  this  even  after  the  Texas 
farmworkers  have  asked  him  to  buy  only  union  grapes  which  are  now  in  abund¬ 
ant  supply. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  Arizon’s  grape  workers  are  still  suffering  from  a  feudal 
agribusiness  system  —  working  with  sub-standard  wages,  no  job  security ,  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  dangerous  pesticides,  no  medical  care,  poor  housing,  lack  of  sanitary 
facilities,  etc.  They  just  want  the  same  protection  and  guarantees  that  most  other 
grape  workers  won  last  year  when  their  growers  signed  union  contracts  with  them 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Right  now,  due  to  the  simultaneous  harvesting  in  Arizona  (wherrTSO  per  cent 
of  the  grape  acreage  is  union)  and  California’s  Coachella  Valley  (where  all  grapes 
are  union)  over  70  per  cent  of  currently  available  grapes  are  union  label.  Most 
stores  and  wholesalers  in  Houston  will  carry  only  union  label  grapes,  but  Mr. 
Cuccerre  and  his  Lone  Star  have  deliberately  purchased  Bodine’s  SCAB  GRAPES 
in  defiance  of  the  struggling  farmworkers  pleas  for  help. 


That  Ends  Well 


Members  of  the  United  Telegraph 
Workers,  an  organization  of  Western 
Union  employes,  were  able  to  go  back 
to  work  last  Tuesday,  July  27,  after 
being  on  strike  for  57  days. 


The  strikers,  who  were  attempting 
to  get  higher  pension  and  severance 
benefits  along  with  increased  wages, 
did  not  walk  off  their  jobs  until  West¬ 
ern  Union  officials  refused  to  continue 


You  can  help  change  his  mind  about  his  policies.  The  farmworkers  are  asking 
you  to  see  him  or  call  him  and  register  your  concern  about  what  he  is  doing. 
Please  politely  and  thoroughly  explain  your  position:  that  he  should  consider 
the  farmworkers’  plight,  what  they  are  trying  to  do  to  change  their  lives  and  that 
you  and  their  consumers  are  lending  vitally  needed  aid  in  actively  supporting 
their  boycott  of  non-union  grapes! 

Visit  Dominic  Cuccerre  at:  Lone  Star  Produce,  In. 

3121  Produce  Row 
Houston,  Texas 


The  nation-wide  strike,  which  be¬ 
gan  last  June  1,  was  called  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  huge  layoffs  expected- 
sometime  next  year.  The  layoffs  will 
occur  as  result  of  the  new  computeriz¬ 
ed  switching  centers  and  centralized 
telephone  bureaus  now  being  con¬ 
structed  by  Western  Union.  The  new 
centers  and  bureaus  will  speed  the 
handling  of  telegrams  but  will  elimin¬ 
ate  about  75  per  cent  of  all  operators 
who  now  handle  the  messages.  The 
centers  will  also  cut  down  the  number 
of  Western  Union  offices  in  the 
United  States  to  about  300. 


negotation  last  June. 


Mrs.  Jerry  Wright,  president  of 
UTW  Local  no.8,  told  Space  City! 
that  the  recent  negotations  which  end¬ 
ed  the  strike  got  workers  a  wage  hike 
of  “23  per  cent  for  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract,”  and  increased  the  severance 
pay  and  pension  for  all  employes  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  upcoming  lay¬ 
off.  Mrs.  Wright  also  commented  that 
“we’re  very  happy  that  the  strike  is 
over  and  our  people  are  happy  to  be 
back  to  work.” 


Call  Dominic  Cuccerre  at:  923-2644 

923-2645 

923-2646 

923-2647 


REMEMBER,  THE  MORE  TIME  HE  SPENDS  TALKING  TO  YOU,  THE  LESS 
TIME  HE  HAS  TO  BRING  MORE  SCAB  GRAPES  INTO  HOUSTON! 


Call  the  Boycott  Office  with  the  results  of  your  work! 


“Texas  Boycott  House” 

United  Farm  Workers  AFL-CIO 
1828  Arbor 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
(713)  524-9404 
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Strikes 

Around 

Town 


by  E.F.  Shawver  Jr. 

Of  the  several  strikes  now  in  progress  in  Houston,  those  against  three  major 
railroads  are  perhaps  the  most  impressive.  The  three  are  Southern  Pacific  (on 
strike  since  July  17),  Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  San¬ 
ta  Fe.  The  last  two  went  out  at  6  a.m.  Friday,  July  23,  along  with  four  other  rail¬ 
roads  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  railroads  to  be  struck  were  Southern  Railway  and  Union  Pacific  on 
July  16.  When  a  prolonged  session  between  railroad  and  union  representatives 
failed  to  bring  agreement,  the  strike  was  extended  to  Southern  Pacific  and  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  on  the  following  day. 

Since  that  time  negotiations  have  made  little  progress  and  on  July  30,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  union’s  previously  announced  schedule,  six  more  railroads  were 
struck.  In  addition  to  HB&T  and  AT&SF,  these  are  Alton  &  Southern,  the  Dul¬ 
uth,  Messabi  &  Iron  Range,  and  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. 

The  heart  of  the  dispute  between  the  railroads,  as  represented  by  J.P.  Hiltz, 

Jr.,  chairman  of  the  National  Railway  Conference  and  the  United  Transportation 
Union  whose  president  is  Charles  Luna,  is  the  UTU’s  resistance  to  the  railroads’ 
demands  for  changes  in  work  rules.  The  central  argument  advanced  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  an  economic  one,  namely  that  the  proposed  changes  are  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  operating  efficiency.  The  union  contends  that  such  changes  would  reduce 
employment  and  impose  undue  hardships  on  workers. 

The  effects  of  the  strikes  on  industry  have  been  widespread,  diverse  and  en¬ 
ormous.  By  Friday,  July  30,  California  produce  growers  (including  growers  of 
non-union  grapes  and  lettuce)  were  losing  $2.5  million  worth  of  crops  daily,  22, 
000  coal  miners  in  six  states  served  by  Norfolk  &  Western  were  out  of  work  (rep¬ 
resenting  a  daily  wage  loss  in  excess  of  $800,000)  and  chickens  in  the  South  were 
being  threatened  with  starvation.  Automobile  assembly  plants,  forest  product 
industries  in  Oregon  and  agricultural,  chemical  and  pulp  and  paper  industries  in 
Georgia  face  closure  or  severe  slowdowns. 

If  agreement  is  not  reached  or  if  Congress  does  not  pass  special  legislation  to 
end  the  strike  by  Aug.  6,  five  more  railroads  are  scheduled  for  strike.  These  are 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific. 


*  *  *  *  * 

Asbestos  Workers  Local  22  is  on  strike  against  the  Houston  Insulators  Con¬ 
tractors  Association.  The  strike  began  July  1  after  the  parties  were  unable  to  a- 
gree  on  the  terms  of  a  new  contract.  Union  and  management  representatives  met 
until  11:15  p.m.  last  Thursday  night  with  more  meetings  scheduled  for  the 
following  day. 

Although  he  declined  to  discuss  details  of  the  dispute,  Local  22  business 
manager  Earl  Herring  said,  “I  feel  that  the  ice  has  been  broken  in  the  negotiations. 
We  are  hopeful  of  an  early  settlement.” 

***** 


The  Goodyear  Rubber  Company’s  plant  on  the  La  Porte  Road  is  being  struck 
by  seven  AFL/CIO  locals  which  are  negotiating  with  Goodyear  as  a  coordinated 
committee.  The  seven  are  Operating  Engineers  Local  347,  Pipefitters  Local  211, 
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Machinists  Lodge  No.  12,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  54,  Painters  Local  130, 
Carpenters  Local  213  and  Electricians  Local  716.  The  strike  began  at  6  p.m.  on 
July  26  and  involves  a  total  of  about  700,  the  majority  from  the  Operating 
Engineers  group. 

The  union  has  a  three  year  contract  with  Goodyear  signed  in  1970  and  due 
to  expire  July  24, 1973.  The  contract  contains  a  “wage  reopener”  clause  where¬ 
by  the  matter  of  wages,  and  only  of  wages,  is  subject  to  renegotiation  each  year 
of  the  term  of  the  contract.  The  latest  proposal  made  by  the  union  is  for  a  wage 
increase  of  45  cents  an  hour.  Management’s  first  and  only  proposal  to  date  is  for 
a  28  cent  an  hour  increase.  Operating  Engineers  Local  347  representative  Paul 
Teague  says  that  he  thinks  the  strike  will  be  a  lengthy  one. 

Speculation  exists  that  Goodyear  allowed  the  strike  to  happen  because  the 
plant  was  already  under  pressure  to  curtail  production  on  account  of  the  ongoing 
rail  strikes.  Goodyear  primarily  uses  Southern  Pacific,  on  strike  since  July  17,  to 
ship  its  rubber  to  the  Goodyear  tire  plant  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

***** 

The  strike  against  Kirby  Building  Systems  (see  SC!  v.  II,  no .25)  is  still  going 
on.  Shopman’s  Local  694  has  been  out  since  April  9  and  the  company  is  still  re¬ 
fusing  to  talk  with  the  union.  The  union’s  contention  remains  that  Kirby  wants 
the  union  out  of  the  plant  and  has  no  intention  to  enter  negotiations. 

The  success  of  Kirby’s  tactic  depends  on  its  ability  to  continue  operating 

longer  than  the  striking  workers  can  hold  out.  This,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  com- 

* 

pany’s  ability  to  hire  workers  willing  to  cross  picket  lines  and  to  get  raw  mater¬ 
ials  and  finished  products  in  and  out  of  the  plant.  According  to  union  attorney 
Carlos  Garcia,  some  drivers  honor  the  picket  lines  but  others  do  not. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  large  turnover  of  workers  in  the  plant.  Apparently 
Kirby  is  not,  under  present  conditions,  as  selective  in  its  employment  as  in  more 
normal  times.  As  a  result,  people  with  no  intention  of  staying  will  go  to  work  for 
two  or  three  days  and  then  move  on. 

In  the  earlier  story  it  was  reported  that  Kirby  had  even  stooped  to  the  hiring 
of  specimens  of  Homo  freakus.  When  I  asked  Garcia  whether  this  was  still  going 
on,  he  said  that  it  was,  although  not  so  much  as  before. 

The  practice  of  hiring  longhairs  to  cross  picket  lines  has  been  reported  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  past  strike  against  Rohm  &  Hass  (SC!  v.l,  no.5)  and  seems  to  be 
fairly  common.  Now  Kierkegaard  has  noted  that  misunderstanding  is  based  on 
trifles  for,  “What  constitutes  a  misunderstanding  is  the  fact  that  what  one  party 
regards  as  significant  the  other  regards  as  insignificant,  and  this  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  at  bottom  they  are  separated  by  a  trifle,  that  the  parties  . .  .  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  understand  one  another  at  the  start.” 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  alienated  youths  would  not  subvert  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  working  people  on  strike  by  crossing  picket  lines  if  they  understood  what 
was  involved,  it  is  suggested  that  before  seeking  work  at  Kirby,  such  youths  walk 
around  to  the  back  of  the  plant  at  5806  Bissonnet  and  talk  to  the  strikers.  (If 
you  do  this,  however,  don’t  step  onto  plant  property  and  stay  clear  of  incoming 
trucks.) 

And  if  you  need  the  money,  drop  by  1217  Wichita  and  pick  up  some  papers 
to  sell. 


FREE  Olde  Time  Movies  Every  Night  —  FREE 


With  This  Ad  -  Draught  Beer  30  ta  Eyery  Monday  Night  -  Full  Length 
mug,  $1 .50  pitcher  —  except  Monday  Feature?  in  Beer  Garden  —  W.C. 
nights.  Save  This  Coupon!  Fields  —  Old  Westerns 
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Good  Health 


would  have  insurance  completely 
federally  financed  while  the  rich 
would  not  be  funded  at  all. 

Because  it  entails  no  cost  controls 
and  interferes  least  with  the  present 
health  delivery  system  (both  patients 
and  providers  would  continue  to  deal 
directly  with  insurance  companies), 
this  plan  is  expected  to  be  favored  by 
commercial  insurance  companies. 

The  Rockefeller  plan  espouses  man¬ 
datory  purchase  of  private  health  in¬ 
surance,  differing  from  the  A.M.A. 
plan  in  its  universality.  Insurance  pre¬ 
miums  for  working  people  woult)  be 
paid  by  employer-employee  contribu¬ 
tions,  while  the  unemployed  and  poor 
would  have  premiums  paid  by  the 
government. 

This  plan,  as  the  A.M.A.  plan,  does 
not  involve  reorganization  of  the 
health  delivery  system  and  thus  only 
provides  a  new  system  of  financing. 
Just  as  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
it  is  likely  that  neither  of  these  plans 
are  capable  of  covering  all  those  in¬ 
sured  because  there  are  no  provisions 
for  cost  control. 

The  Reuther  plan  calls  for  the 
federal  government  to  act  as  insurer 
for  everyone.  It  would  be  paid  for  by 
employer,  employee  and  government 
contribution:  tentatively  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  would  come  from  employer- 
employee  and  one-third  from  general 
tax  revenues.  This  plan  differs  from 
the  other  two  plans  in  that  it  calls  for 
a  new  administrative  apparatus  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  program  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  need  for  reorganization  of 
the  health  delivery  system,  such  as 
incentives  to  encourage  group  practice, 
regional  planning  and  cost  controls. 
Thus  this  plan  has  been  dubbed  the 
most  progressive  of  the  three  types. 


None  of  these  plans  attack  the 
problem  at  its  roots.  In  addition  to 
not  solving  the  financial  problems 
they  are  designed  for,  they  do  not 
seriously  approach  the  other  real  prob¬ 
lems  mentioned  earlier. 

A  workable  national  health  in¬ 
surance  plan  must  provide  for  the 
following: 

1)  Totally  free  medical  care  —  if 
taxing  is  the  method  of  financing, 
it  must  be  done  progressively  so 
that  the  rich  pay  a  higher  income 
percentage  than  the  poor. 

2)  Deny  health  care  as  a  profit¬ 
making  enterprise  —  no  one  should 
build  wealth  from  the  people’s  ill 
health.  This  would  keep  costs  at  a 
level  the  government  can  afford. 

3)  Community  clinics  and  de¬ 
centralized  control  —  the  most 
efficient  system  is  flexible  enough 
to  fulfill  the  needs  expressed  by 
each  community. 

4)  Break  down  the  health  worker 
hierarchy  —  qualifications  for  med¬ 
ical  traineeship  should  not  be  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race  or  previous 
education.  Direct  pathways  must 
be  open  so  that  hospital  workers 
can  become  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  health  personnel. 

5)  Preventive  medicine  —  a  good 
system  provides  for  prevention  and 
elimination  of  those  conditions 
which  promote  ill  health.  This  in¬ 
cludes  consideration  of  housing, 
sanitation,  food,  safety  and  other 
living  conditions. 

It  is  doubtful  that  these  provisions 
will  ever  be  legislated,  for  they  strike 
sharply  at  America’s  racism,  sexism 
and,  in  fact,  the  system  of  capitalism. 
If  we  want  good  health  as  a  right 
rather  than  a  luxury,  we  must  do  what¬ 
ever  necessary  to  achieve  these  de¬ 
mands.  HEALTH  WORKERS  UNITE! 


Bookstore  Raided 


by  Ron  Young 

Houston  Vice  Squad  officers  arrest¬ 
ed  23  men  in  a  raid  at  the  Adult 
Libraries  Bookstore,  1213  Alabama, 
Thursday  morning  July  29,  and  charg¬ 
ed  10  of  them  with  “oral  sodomy”. 

Eleven  others  were  charged  with 
“remaining  on  the  premesis  for  the 
purpose  of  lewdness”  and  two  were 
charged  with  “performing  an  indecent 
and  obscene  act”. 

A  few  minutes  earlier,  at  about 
1  a.m.  two  plain  clothesmen,  A.A. 
Tello  and  J.B.  Perez,  entered  the  book¬ 
store.  They  went  through  the  usual 
procedure  required  of  everyone  who 
enters;  they  signed  cards  stating  they 
were  not  policemen.  The  crowd 
usually  peaks  at  this  time  of  night 
so  there  were  about  40  people  in  the 
store. 


PP  II  to  Fight  Vermin 


After  entering  and  snooping  a- 
round  a  bit  the  cops  said  they  witness¬ 
ed  10  people  in  the  act  of  sodomy. 
They  called  in  other  cops  who  were 
waiting  outside.  The  owner,  Mich¬ 
ael  Anthony,  was  standing  outside 
throughout  the  raid  and  was  repeated¬ 
ly  refused  entrance  by  policemen  on 
guard. 

The  bookstore  has  a  federal  re¬ 
straining  order  preventing  the  police 
from  such  a  raid.  The  owner,  through 
his  attorney  Mel  Friedman,  obtained 
the  order  after  several  raids  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  harassment  last  year.  The 
cops  say,  however,  that  this  was  not  a 
raid  on  the  bookstore  but  only  on  the 
individual  customers. 

One  report  said  that  this  raid  was 
prompted  by  a  parent  who  found 
material  from  the  bookstore  in  her 
son’s  room  and  complained  to  the  vice 
squad  about  the  matter. 


Not  a 


by  Karen  Kaser 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  publicly 
acknowledged  the  health  care  disaster 
present  in  American  and  overnight, 
health  care  became  an  “in”  issue  for 
politicians  and  the  polite  public.  As 
the  cost  of  health  services  has  out¬ 
stripped  even  the  middle-income  wall¬ 
et,  the  powers-that-be  have  started  to 
worry  about  who  will  foot  the  soaring 
bill. 

As  a  response,  several  plans  for 
national  health  insurance  have  been 
initiated.  Each  claims  to  solve  the 
problem,  which  the  planners  see  as 
financial,  but  none  seriously  confront 
other  parts  of  the  crisis.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  these  issues  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  is  important,  since  we 
are  all  affected  by  them. 


What  is  the  crisis?  One  of  its  facets 
is  our  system  of  priorities.  Years  ago 
we  discovered  antibiotics  and  vaccines 
capable  of  completely  wiping  out 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  paralytic 
polio,  whooping  cough,  undulant 
fever,  rheumatic  fever  and  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Our  doctors  know  how  to 
prevent  tetanus  and  diseases  caused 
by  malnutrition  and  bad  sanitation. 
Yet  billions  of  dollars  are  poured  into 
research  of  rare  diseases  and  develop¬ 
ing  organ  transplants,  projects  which 
benefit  only  a  handful  of  people, 
while  thousands  of  people  die  yearly 
from  the  above  mentioned  diseases. 

This  imbalance  is  reflected  in 
health  statistics.  In  1950  the  U.S. 
mortality  rate  ranked  fifth  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  in  1961  it 
dropped  to  eleventh;  in  1967  it  was 
seventeenth;  and  at  present  it  is 
twenty-second.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  for  whites  is  19.7  per  cent;  for 
non-whites  35.9  per  cent  and  the 
average  infant  mortality  rate  ranks 
behind  more  than  a  dozen  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries.  Also,  more 
mothers  die  in  childbirth  in  America 
than  in  100  other  countries. 

Amazingly  enough,  the  most  highly 
technologized  country  in  the  world 
has  fewer  beds  for  its  population  (9.1 
beds  per  1,000  people,  a  figure  un¬ 
changed  since  1934)  than  many  “un¬ 
developed”  countries.  Furthermore, 
the  ratio  of  doctors  to  population  was 
1-568,  50  years  ago,  1-709  in  1966 
and  was  only  this  high  because  of 
large-scale  importation  of  foreign 
doctors. 

The  average  American’s  accessiblity 
to  needed  medical  care  is  less  than  in 
most  European  countries  because  of 
high  costs,  shortages,  maldistribution 
of  personnel  and  facilities  and  in¬ 
adequacies  of  insurance  coverage.  Re¬ 
cent  studies  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Chronic  Illness  disclosed 
that  50  per  cent  of  significant  illness 
in  the  total  population  during  a  given 
year  is  not  medically  treated. 

Even  though  not  enough  attention 
is  devoted  to  diagnosing  illnesses, 
some  medical  attention  has  been 
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proven  unnecessary.  According  to  a 
study  conducted  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Public  Health  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  of  60  hysterectomies  (a 
very  serious  operation  in  which  a 
woman’s  reproductive  organs  are  tied 
off)  performed  in  New  York  City,  20 
were  judged  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  the  “advisability  of  the  operation 
in  another  10  per  cent  was  seriously 
questioned.” 

Not  just  in  New  York  City  do 
doctors  fatten  financially  off  this 
situation.  It  is  estimated  that  9,000 
people  a  year  die  from  unnecessary 
operations  and  surgery  performed  by 
unqualified  doctors  in  U.S..  hospitals. 

The  hospitals  themselves  are  in 
worse  shape  than  the  cure  they 
provide..  In  1964,  a  United  Hospital 
study  of  58  voluntary  hospitals  in 
New  York  City  found  that  only  17 
per  cent  met  the  full  requirements  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  most  annoying  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  we’re  getting  is  that  the  price  of 
a  healthy  body  is  increasing  beyond 
nearly  everyone’s  ability  to  pay.  In 
the  past  five  years,  physician’s  fees 
have  increased  32  per  cent  —  twice 
the  increase  in  the  average  cost  of 
living.  Also,  between  1964  and  1969 
the  cost  of  a  day  in  the  hospital  climb¬ 
ed  84  per  cent.  All  told,  the  average 
American  family  now  spends  5.4  per 
cent  of  its  total  budget  on  health 
care  —  30  per  cent  more  than  it  did 
in  1950. 

While  family  budgets  seek  relief, 
the  health  industry  has  few  com¬ 
plaints.  Profit  returns  after  taxes  last 
year  amounted  to  2.65  billion,  with 
over  a  half  going  to  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  nearly  one-fourth  going 
to  the  drug  industry.  Those  who 
doubt  that  the  business  is  healthy 
should  check  the  stock  market.  As 
one  stockbroker  advised  his  customers 
in  May  1969:  “Steady  growth  of  the 
health  industry  ...  is  as  certain  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be.” 

In  response  to  the  public  outcry, 
however,  the  health  providers  must 
now  find  new  methods  of  financing. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  boosted  the 
health  industry’s  profits  but  the  glar¬ 
ing  disparity  in  medical  care  between 
rich  and  poor  still  exists.  Now  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  being  out- 
priced,  several  national  health  in¬ 
surance  plans  have  been  proposed  to 
better  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the 
people. 

Three  major  types  of  plans  have 
been  put  forth  for  universal  or  nation¬ 
al  health  insurance. 

The  A.M.A.  plan  is  a  system  of  in¬ 
come  tax  credits  which  encourages 
people  to  voluntarily  purchase  private 
health  insurance.  An  individual  who 
purchased  health  insurance  would 
have  the  right  to  deduct  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  insurance  premiums 
from  the  income  taxes  he  pays  the 
federal  government.  This  would  be 
set  up  progressively  so  that  the  poor 


People’s  Party  II  announced  last 
week  that  it  will  embark  on  a  Free 
Pest  Control  program  in  the  black 
community. 

In  a  news  release,  the  party  said, 
“within  the  Black  community  there 
exists  the  worst  cases  of  insects  and 
disease  carrying  pests  such  as  roaches 
and  rats.  These  pests  constitute  the 
reasons  for  a  great  deal  of  the  diseases 
and  deaths  that  many  people  in  the 
community  are  made  victims  of.” 

The  release  said  that  small  children 
in  particular  have  been  attacked  by 
rats  and  roaches. 

“Though  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  would  like  very  much  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  problem,  they  are 


often  not  able  to  pay  the  prices 
charged  by  extermination  companies, 
which  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
money  than  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  the  party  said. 

The  statement  said  that  People’s 
Party  members  and  community  work¬ 
ers  will  begin -exterminating  in  homes 
•in  the  various  black  areas  of  town ,  and 
that  the  program  will  eventually  be 
turned  over  to  the  people. 

The  party  is  requesting  money  to 
help  finance  the  program.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  Carl  Hampton 
Foundation,  Riverside  National  Bank, 
Houston,  77004,  Acct.  672423.  For 
more  information  call  224-3682.. 


"Sit  Down,  Boy!  f 

An  Incident  at  Hermann's  Hill 


by  Bobby  Eakin 

If  you  were  in  Milby  Park  on  that 
fabled  Sunday  last  spring,  or  maybe  at 
the  Agnew  demonstration,  or  even 
the  Traffic  concert  last  summer  you 
probably  noticed  that  the  “peace 
officers”  in  our  fair  city  are  pretty 
quick  to  draw  their  guns  at  the  slight¬ 
est  sight  of  any  ruckus  (if  you  are 
black,  young,  long-haired  or  other¬ 
wise  disenfranchised). 

If  you  were  in  Hermann  Park  Sun¬ 
day,  July  25,  watching  the  musical- 
comedy  Gypsy  along  with  7,000  other 
folks,  you  might  have  seen  Houston’s 
finest  at  it  again. 

The  scene  Sunday  night  was  loose. 
Several  thousand  people  were  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  hill  in  front  of  Miller 
Theater  to  catch  a  night  of  free 
theater.  Families  picnicking  with  the 
Colonel’s  Kentucky  Fried,  elderly 
couples  in  lawn  chairs,  rag-tag  black 
kids,  patched-jean  freaks  and  college 


date  scene  types  all  gathered  early  so 
they  could  get  a  good  seat. 

About  8  p.m.,  after  most  people 
had  been  sitting  for  30  minutes  or  so 
and  the  play  was  still  half  an  hour  a- 
way,  some  lively  entertainment  was 
provided  for  those  lucky  enough  to 
be  within  sight  of  the  left  slope  of  the 
hill.  Several  young  black  guys  started 
(shades  of  Ali)  boxing,  encircled  by 
100  or  so  spectators. 

Now  before  you  get  the  idea  that 
there  was  some  bloody,  hot-headed 
street  fighting  going  on,  let  me  set  you 
straight.  Some  '  one  had  brought  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  boxing  gloves, 
regulation  Everlast,  12  ounce  gloves, 
and  kids  were  taking  turns  (under  the 
marquis  rules  and  closely  watched  by 
a  couple  of  hundred  avid  on-lookers) 
sparring  with  each  other. 

Why,  after  the  sparring  had  been 
going  on  for  about  20  minutes  or  so  a 


lanky  working-class  white  fellow  (look¬ 
ed  like  he  was  just  out  of  the  Navy, 
tattoes  and  the  whole  bit)  ambled  up 
and  decided  to  try  his  hand. 

All  nice  and  friendly,  everyone  was 
having  a  good  time,  fighters  and 
spectators  alike,  when  the  night’s 
scheduled  entertainment  started  and 
most  of  the  crowd  scrambled  for  their 
seats. 

Enter  the  boys  in  blue.  Over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  roared  a  white  ford. 
It  slamed  to  a  stop  and  out  jumped 
two  park  patrolmen,  one  a  seargent 
and  one  with  a  shotgun.  Sticking  it  in 
the  stomach  of  the  nearest  young 
black  the  officer  said  “Sit!”  Most  of 
us  sat  down,  and  fast.  Several  others 
didn’t  though,  I  guess  figuring  if  you 
wanted  to  stand  up  in  a  public  park, 
why  not? 

“I  said  SIT  DOWN,”  barked  the 
Law  as  he  jacked  a  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  of  the  pump  shotgun.  By 


then  everyone  within  hearing  sat 
down,  quick. 

This  apparently  didn’t  satisfy  him, 
as  he  walked  over  to  another  group  of 
blacks  and  made  the  same  “request.” 
Nothing  was  said  about  why  people 
were  to  sit  or  what  the  shotgun  was 
for.  No  orders  were  given  to  any 
whites,  although  many  were  standing 
nearby. 

Well,  after  that,  not  much  happen¬ 
ed.  To  end  the  episode  four  three- 
wheeled  cyles  pulled  up  the  back  of 
the  hill  and  pulled  to  a  stop  behind 
the  Ford  (with  the  officer  leaning  a- 
gainst  it,  shotgun  cradled  in  his  arms) 
and  stayed  until  the  police  helicopter 
flew  in  low  and  hovered  over  the 
scene  for  several  seconds. 

After  that  they  all  split  without  a 
word,  roaring  back  down  the  hill  from 
whence  they  came.  Leaving  those  be¬ 
hind  to  query,  “Who  were  those  un¬ 
masked  men?” 


Head  Shop  Harassed 


by  Wallace  Author 

A  Texas  City  head  shop  owner  filed  a  $50,000  civil  suit  July  13  against  the 
mayor,  police  chief  and  three  police  officers  for  undue  harassment  and  violation 
of  civil  rights. 

George  Malone,  owner  of  The  Head  Garden,  a  small  shop  located  in  Texas 
City,  filed  the  suit  as  a  result  of  “unwarranted”  actions  against  him  and  his  em¬ 
ployes  by  three  local  policemen. 

Malone  and  one  of  his  workers  were  ordered  last  June  30  by  Sgt.  Joe  Standley 
and  Lt.  Saragoza  of  the  Texas  City  Police  Department  to  remove  some  of  the 
shop’s  posters  and  goods  from  public  display  because  the  officers  considered  the 
merchandise  to  be  in  “bad  taste.”  Malone  complied  with  the  demand  although 
the  policemen  had  no  right  to  order  the  removal  of  any  goods  in  the  shop  with¬ 
out  written  authority.  Malone  filled  the  blank  spaces  where  the  posters  had  hung 
with  small  cards  that  said  the  posters  “were  removed  by  order  of  the  Texas  City 


Police  Department.” 

Standley  and  another  officer,  Detective  Oliver,  appeared  the  next  day,  July  1, 
and  demanded  that  the  cards  be  taken  down.  The  two  men  advised  Malone  that 
he  would  get  into  a  “lot  of  trouble”  if  he  kept  displaying  some  of  his  posters. 
They  also  ordered  him,  without  warrant  or  subpoena,  to  appear  in  the  office  of 
Police  Chief  Rankin  DeWalt  the  next  day. 

When  Malone  and  his  lawyer  arrived  at  Chief  DeWalt’s  office  and  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  police  officers  actions,  they  were  told  that  “Texas  City  was 
his  (DeWalt’s)  city.”  DeWalt  later  told  newsmen  that  his  officers  had  been  “doing 
their  job.” 

The  suit,  filed  in  Judge  James  Noel’s  District  Court,  has  been  postponed  for 
six  months  at  the  request  of  Roger  Greenburg,  Malone’s  lawyer,  who  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  Civil  Liberities  Union.  If  no  further  harassment  is 
made  by  the  police,  Malone  will  probably  drop  the  charges. 


NOW  ONLY 
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OPEN  9  to  9  EVERY  NITE. 


CUSTOM  ORDERS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


Tired  of  being  burned  by  the  old  folks  --  then  get  it  on  with  a  different  kind 
of  surf  shop.  The  latest  in  round  tails,  square  tails,  and  pintails  (yes,  pintails). 

Single  fin.  twin  fin  and  three  fin  designs. 

Every  style  of  Mexican  threads  for  brothers  and  sisters.  Trunks,  shirts, 
Hawaiian  thongs,  pipes,  papers,  clips,  comix,  candles,  incense,  posters  and 
various  other  psychedelic  paraphenalia  for  your  head. 
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Grand  Juries 


In  recent  months  federal  grand  juries  around  the  country  have  called  in  some 
145  movement  activists  of  all  persuasions  (from  suspected  “Weathermen”  to  anti¬ 
war  Catholic  nuns)  and  asked  leading  questions  about  everything  from  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  to  the  whereabouts  of  misplaced  government  files  and  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  records  to  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  building  last  February. 

This  has  been  the  white  movement’s  first  major  experience  with  grand  jury 
methods.  Groups  of  activists  around  the  country  are  studying  the  grand  jury  pro¬ 
cess  and  preparing  for  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  called  to  appear  before 
one,  preparing  so  that,  as  one  organizer  said,  “the  tragedy  of  Leslie  Bacon  will 
not  have  to  be  repeated.” 

(Leslie  Bacon,  19-year-old  Mayday  organizer  from  Seattle,  was  whisked  from 
Washington  to  Seattle  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  there  about  the  Capitol 
bombing  and  her  supposed  connections  with  the  Weatherman  underground.  Al¬ 
though  she  knew  nothing  about  either,  she  testified  for  three  days  on  the  faulty 
advice  of  her  lawyers,  and  was  sent  to  jail  for  refusing  to  cooperate  after  that 
point.  She  is  now  free  pending  appeal.) 

A  grand  jury  hearing  is  not  a  trial,  and  is  in  fact  significantly  different  from  a 
criminal  trial.  Its  historical  purpose  has  been  to  investigate  situations  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  crime  has  been  committed  and  if  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  bring  any  one  to  trial  —  theoretically  a  check  on  the  government’s  ability  to 
bring  citizens  to  trial. 

The  federal  government  can,  and  has,  used  federal  grand  juries  for  its  own 
purposes,  however.  Grand  jury  sessions  are  secret  and  the  jurors  are  swom  to 
secrecy  about  the  proceedings.  (Those  subpoenaed  tire  not,  however.)  Someone 
called  before  a  grand  jury  cannot  have  counsel  present  in  the  courtroom;  the 
closest  her  or  his  lawyer  can  get  is  the  hallway,  and  the  defendant  must  request 
permission  from  the  judge  each  time  she  or  he  wishes  to  consult  with  the  lawyer 
outside.  Evidence  submitted  to  a  grand  jury  cannot  be  questioned,  as  in  a  crimin¬ 
al  trial.  This  tends  to  intimidate  people  testifying,  especially  when  the  prosecuter 
is  slick  and  aggressive,  like  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell’s  traveling  hangman, 
Gpy  Goodwin,  who  according  to  Leslie  Bacop,  flirted  with  women  jurors  and 
bought  cokes  for  them  during  recesses. 

Another  thing  grand  juries  have  going  against  them  is  that  they  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  drawn  from  the  ruling  class,  or  at  least  middle  class,  sectors  of  society.  This 
is  done  to  insure  a  hearing  by  “respectable  citizens.”  The  grand  jury  that  indict¬ 
ed  Black  Panther  leader  Huey  Newton  for  murder  in  1968,  for  example,  was  pick¬ 
ed  from  names  provided  by  the  Alameda  County  (Calif.)  Superior  Court  judges. 
Twenty -six  company  presidents,  31  bankers,  five  utility  executives  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  realtors  and  other  businessmen  were  among  the  261  jurors  selected  by  the 
same  method  in  San  Francisco  between  1950  and  1968.  This  lessens  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  government  will  embarrass  itself  in  front  of  juries  like  the  ones  that 
have  acquitted  the  Panther  21  in  New  York,  and  nearly  acquitted  Bartee  Haile 
here  recently. 

But  the  aspect  of  grand  juries  that  is  perhaps  the  biggest  perversion  of  justice 
is  the  way  the  granting  of  immunity  is  used.  When  granted  immunity  a  witness 
can  talk  without  fear  that  what  she  or  he  says  will  later  appear  as  evidence  a- 
gainst  her  or  him  in  criminal  court,  theoretically  another  guarantee  of  the 
citizen’s  legal  rights. 

But  prosecutors  often  come  on  with  raps  like,  “Mary,  we  know  you’re  a  good 
girl,  but  we  have  evidence  that  the  people  you’re  living  with  are  planning  to  blow 
up  the  Astrodome.  Why  don’t  you  answer  a  few  simple  questions  for  us  and 
clear  things  up,  or  you  may  get  yourself  in  serious  trouble.” 

In  the  sterile,  government-controlled  atmosphere  of  a  grand  jury  courtroom, 
a  witness  may  freak  out  and  agree.  Once  the  prosecuter  has  his  foot  in  the  door, 
it  is  very  hard  to  refuse  to  answer  his  questions,  because  now  you  have,  waived 
your  Fifth  Amendment  rights.  The  prosecutor  is  free  to  question  you  about  any¬ 
thing  he  wants:  (“Describe  everywhere  you  went  in  the  last  two  years,  Where 
you  stayed,  who  you  talked  to  and  what  you  talked  about.”)  If  you  refuse  to 
cooperate  after  being  granted  immunity,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  found  in  con- 
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Wheels  of  Justice? 


“People  are  using  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  as  a  device  to  stop  us  from  get¬ 
ting  the  facts,”  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department’s  internal  security 
division  said. 

Robert  C.  Mardian,  assistant  attorn¬ 
ey  general  for  internal  security,  -was 
quoted  in  a  Los  Angeles  TimeS- 
Washington  Post  News  Service  release 
as  calling  charges  leveled  by  radicals 
against  the  wave  of  grand  jury  activity 
“a  lot  of  baloney.” 

He  emphasized  that  grand  juries 
are  not  used  as  “blueribbon  rubber 
stamps  for  the  government,”  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  are  being  used  for 
“investigative  purposes.”  Mardian  said 
that  this  type  of  investigative  proced¬ 
ure  is  necessary,  since  federal  agents 
have  no  subpoena  power  and  thus  can 
get  information  out  of  potential  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Mardian  indicated  that  there  has 
been  a  recent  rebirth  of  the  use  of 
grand  jury  investigative  power,  which, 
he  said,  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
last  several  years.  He  would  not  say 
how  many  investigative  grand  juries 
are  currently  operating  throughout 


the  country. 

Attacking  recent  rulings  by  federal 
appellate  courts  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  allow 
witnesses  to  insist  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  say  whether  wiretapping  has 
been  used  in  the  questioning,  Mardian 
said,  “Obviously  you  can’t  give  wit¬ 
nesses  before  a  grand  jury  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  It  would  stop  the 
wheels  of  justice  from  running.” 

He  also  defended  the  necessity  for 
the  prosecution  to  immunize  witness¬ 
es  in  order  to  force  testimony.  He 
deplored  the  practice  of  some  leftist 
witnesses  taking  the  advice  from 
“underground  newspapers”  to  plead 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  (The  Supreme 
Court  will  be  looking  into  this  process 
of  immunization  next  term.) 

The  Times-Post  dispatch  said  that 
Mardian ’s  division  has  been  the  center 
of  recent  controversy  over  such  issues 
as  the  Pentagon  papers  case,  the  pro¬ 
posed  expansion  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance,  without 
warrant,  of  people  suspected  of  being 
“domestic  radicals.” 


Grand  Jury  Terms 

Immunity  -  the  testimony  you  give  cannot  be  used  against  you.  Varies  from 
state  to  state  and  federally,  as  to  when  in  the  course  of  testimony  it  can  be 
granted.  In  state  grand  juries  it  is  granted  by  jury  foreman;  federal  immunity 
must  be  given  by  a  Federal  District  judge. 

Transcational  immunity  means  that  you  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  anything  you 
admit  to  under  immunity.  For  example,  if  you  bribed  a  cop  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  were  granted  immunity  and  admitted  it  in  responding  to  a 
question,  you  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  immunity. 

Use  immunity  means  that,  though  you  cannot  be  prose’cuted  on  the  basis  of 
your  own  testimony,  you  can  still  be  prosecuted  on  the  basis  of  another  person’s 
testimony.  In  the  example  above,  you  could  be  prosecuted  for  bribery. 

Contempt  charges  are  given  out  by  a  judge  if  he  orders  you  to  cooperate  with  a 
grand  jury  and  you  refuse. 

Civil  contempt  sends  you  to  jail  either  until  you  decide  to  cooperate  or  until 
the  term  of  the  grand  jury  ends  (sometimes  up  to  18  months). 

Criminal  contempt  is  a  fixed  sentence  of  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  years.  It  is 
given  out  as  punishment. 


tempt  and  being  held  in  jail  for  the  period  the  grand  jury  is  in  session,  which 
may  be  up  to  18  months. 

A  final  legal  irony  about  the  “protection”  grand  juries  afford  witnesses:  the 
federal  government  may  try  to  introduce  illegal  wiretap  evidence  to  a  grand  jury, 
where  evidence  cannot  be  thrown  out,  then  try  to  submit  it  in  criminal  court 
later  as  something  approved  in  the  grand  jury’s  indictment.  “The  Psychedelic 
Scapegoat  Six”  objected  to  the  introduction  of  wiretap  evidence  before  the  De¬ 
troit  grand  jury,  but  their  motions  to  have  their  subpoenas  quashed  on  that 
basis  were  denied.  „  , 

Politically,  then,  grand  juries  afford  the  Attorney  General  s  office  more  lee¬ 
way  than  criminal  courts  do.  A  prosecUter  can  try  a  movement  or  group  in  the 
press  with  a  grand  jury  investigation.  (Like  the  Klan  investigation  the  Houston 
grand  jury  has  done.)  Since  its  sessions  are  closed  to  the  public  and  the  press,  it 
is  harder  to  build  defense  movements  for  people  called  before  grand  juries  and 
harder  to  do  political  education  about  them. 

Finally,  by  having  the  power  to  grant  immunity,  a  prosecutor  can  hope  to  in¬ 
timidate  someone  to  say  things,  true  or  not,  which  may  lead  to  an  indictment  of 
a  sister  or  brother.  If  someone  makes  Leslie  Bacon’s  initial  mistake,  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  at  least  get  the  satisfaction  of  taking  organizers  off  the  streets  for  a 
while  and  harassing  the  movement  with  appearances  in  court,  legal  defenses  and 
paranoia.  Simultaneously,  the  Justice  Department  looks  as  though  it  is  hot  on 
the  heels  of  the  Weatherman  underground,  covering  up  the  fact  that  only  two 
Weather  people  have  been  captured  so  far. 

While  what  anyone  says  before  a  grand  jury  should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
with  a  lawyer  before  it  happens,  a  group  in  New  York  called  “Non-collaboration 
is  urging  people  subpoenaed  to  take  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  not  give  the  govei 
ment  any  information  whatsoever.  For  more  information  about  that,  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  grand  jury  system  write  to  them:  588  9th  Ave.  New  York, 
New  York  10036. 

—  tito  francona 


Radical  Wrap  -  up 


The  following  is  a  round-up  of  the 
federal  grand  juries  around  the  coun¬ 
try  which  are  investigating  radical 
activity.  ' 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  —  Investigating  Los 
Angeles  organizing  and  underground- 
activities,  a  grand  jury  here  has  sub¬ 
poenaed  five  people  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  The  grand  jury  was  con¬ 
vened  in  Tucson  not  only  because 
there  would  be  little  support  there  but 
also  because  of  an  alleged  purchase  of 
dynamite  in  that  city. 


All  five  subpoenaed  initially  re¬ 
fused  to  -testify*  after  being  granted 
transactional  Immunity  and  served 
"four  to  six  months  in  jail  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  grand  jury  was  then  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  fice  were  handed  new 
subpoenas  to  another  Tucson  grand 
jury  investigating  the  same  area.  On 
this  trip  around,  three  of  the  five 
testified  after  being  granted  tran¬ 
sactional  immunity  and  the  other  two 
are  still  to  be  called. 

So  far,  four  people  have  been  in- 
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dieted  by  this  grand  jury.  Two  of 
them,  John  Fuerst  and  Roberta  Smith, 
are  underground  and  were  indicted  be¬ 
fore  any  testimony  was  given  and  an¬ 
other  two,  Jeff  Haff  and  Martha 
Sowerwine,  two  local  Tucson  people, 
were  indicted  under  the  federal  fire¬ 
arms  act.  The  grand  jury  is  still  sitting. 

DETROIT  —  “The  Psychedelic 
Scapegoat  Six”  -  Terry  Taube  and 
Ken  Kelley  of  Detroit,  Colin  Neiburg- 
er  of  Boston,  Michael  Tola  of  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  and  Cathy  and  Larry 
Canada  of  Nashville,  Ind., —  appeared 
before  the  Detroit  grand  jury  June 
29  and  30.  They  all  refused  to  answer 
questions,  and  before  appearing,  they 
argued  that  their  subpoenas  were  bas¬ 
ed  on  illegal  wiretaps,  but  a  panel  of 
three  Federal  Appeals  court  judges 
denied  their  motion  to  have  the  sub- 
peonas  quashed.  The  people  subpoena¬ 
ed  were  all  active  in  organizing  for 
Maydays  and  the  questions  asked  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  government  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  trying  to  tie  Mayday  in  with  the 
Capitol  bombing. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  The  grand 
jury  meeting  here  has  been  asking 
questions  about  Mayday  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice. 
Tlje  three  people  subpoenaed  to  testify 
collectively  decided  not  to  cooperate 
with  the  grand  jury  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Carol  Evans  of  Mayday 
and  the  People’s  Coalition  was  offered 
transactional  immunity,  refused  to 
testify,  was  jailed  and  is  now  out  on 
appeal  bond.  Jerry  Coffin,  active  with 
Mayday,  had  his  subpoena  dismissed 
after  he  took  the  fifth.  Marlene  Fish- 
lutz  was  offered  transactional  im¬ 
munity,  but  she  also  refused  to  testify. 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.  -  The  federal 
grand  jury  is  investigating  the  “Berrig- 
an  Conspiracy”  —  a  conspiracy  to  kid¬ 
nap  Henry  Kissinger  and  blow  up  the 
heating  system  in  Washington,  and 
destruction  of  government  and  select¬ 
ive  services  files  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 


Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  Twenty- 
two,  people  were  subpoenaed.  Only 
two  of  them  —  in-laws:  of  one  of  the 
defendants  wno  didn’t  know  much 
anyway  *  —  testified  after  receiving 
immunity. 

Six  were  held  in  civil  contempt 
and  four  were  indicted  on  criminal 
contempt  charges.  A  fifth  person  in¬ 
dicted  for  criminal  contempt  had 
charges  dropped.  All  the  other  sub¬ 
poenas  were  dismissed  or  adjourned. 

MANHATTAN  -  Allegedly  in¬ 
vestigating  Leslie  Bacon’s  participation 
in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  firebomb  a 
New  York  City  bank,  it  seems  clear 
from  the  subpoenas  that  they  are  fish¬ 
ing  around  for  information  on  May- 
day,  the  capitol  bombing  and  move¬ 
ment  activities  in  NYC.  The  12  people 
subpoenaed  (five  Yippies,  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group  called  the  Family 
Trust,  jailed  for  conspiracy  to  fire¬ 
bomb  a  bank,  and  two  others)  have 
had  their  subpoenas  vacated  because 
of  their  legal  suits  and  attitude  of  non- 
cooperation. 

LOS  ANGELES  —  This  grand  jury 
is  investigating  the  Pertagon  Papers.. 
It  has  already  indicted  Daniel  Ellsberg 
for  unauthorized  possession  of  top 
secret  documents.  Linda  Sinay  test¬ 
ified  before  it  after  being  granted 
immunity.  Anthony  Russo  was  cited 
for  civil  contempt  after  refusing  to 
testify  with  immunity. 

BROOKLYN  —  Six  women  have 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  a 
grand  jury  asking  questions  about 
draft  board  files.  Susan  S usman  and 
Carol  Vericker,  a  Roman  Catholic  nun 
who  was  placed  in  civil  contempt  be¬ 
cause  she  refused  to  testify  after  being 
granted  immunity,  are  among  the  sub- 
poenaees  who  have  decided  not  to 
testify. 
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With  Special  Guests 


Thursday  Aug.  12  8  P.M. 


Tickets:  $4.&  $5. 


On  Sale  Now  at= 

Houston  Ticket  Service 

228-0006 


. . II 


Copyright  owned  by  Robert  Finlay.  1971. 

THE  MESSIAH 


The  country  was  dry,  and  pools  of  dust  puffed 
up  around  my  feet  as  I  walked.  Topping  a  hill,  I 
saw  a  sagging  collection  of  frontier  buildings 
aglow  with  the  light  of  a  campfire. 


Four  Doberman  pinschers  came  at  me,  growl¬ 
ing  and  barking.  The  biggest  one  clamped  his  jaws 
around  my  ankle,  his  teeth  stopping  just  short  of 
tearing  the  flesh. 


A  man  in  tight  black  clothes  cursed  at  the  dogs, 
and  they  groveled  at  his  feet.  Bearded  with  dark 
eyes,  he  motioned  for  me  to  sit,  then  told  one  of 
his  three  women  to  feed  me. 


She  ladeled  out  some  stew  from  a  pot  and  gave 
it  to  me.  The  meat  was  different  from  any  other  I 
had  ever  tasted.  When  I  mentioned  it,  the  bearded 
man  laughed  wickedly,  showing  long  canine  teeth. 
The  women  followed  as  if  in  chorus,  and  even  the 
dogs  stirred. 


“It’s  foetus,"  he  said,  cutting  short  the  gaiety. 


When  my  bowl  was  empty,  an  emaciated 
blonde  girl  asked  the  Messiah  if  she  could  look  at 
the  insignia  on  my  shirt. 


"Help  yourself."  he  said,  but  as  she  stepped  to¬ 
ward  me,  he  reached  between  her  legs  and  gave 
a  twisting  pinch. 


She  squealed,  half  with  pain  and  half  with  de¬ 
light.  Rubbing  herself,  she  squinted  at  my  military 
patches.  "Wow!  These  are  far  out!"  she  exclaimed. 
"You  must  be  some  kind  of  secret  agent  or 
something!" 


She  wanted  to  trade  shirts,  and  not  wishing  to 
offend,  I  agreed.  As  we  exchanged,  I  could  not 
help  looking  at  her  breasts.  They  looked  as  soft 
and  inviting  as  two  scoops  of  vanilla  ice  cream  and 
made  my  mouth  water. 


The  Messiah  and  his  dogs  were  watching  me, 
their  faces  twitching  with  dislike.  After  staring  a 
few  moments,  the  Messiah  got  into  an  open-roof¬ 
ed  beach  buggy  and  reved  up  the  engine.  Shock 
waves  trembled  through  the  night,  as  the  gleeful 
women  took  their  places.  After  being  placed  next 
to  a  rear  wheel,  I  glanced  at  the  sky.  Mars  was 
riding  high,  his  blazing  redness  dimming  all  other 
celestial  lights. 


Headbeams  slashed  a  shaft  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  as  we  lurched  forward.  We  tore  along  the  dirt 
road,  veering  and  bouncing  between  holes  and 
boulders.  Swaying  like  seaweed,  the  suicidal  muses 
passed  a  marijuana  cigarette  between  them.  When 
it  was  offered,  I  shook  my  head,  shouting  that  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  falling. 


The  road  was  corrugated,  and  the  car  was  mak¬ 
ing  jumps  from  bump  to  bump.  The  Messiah  was 
laughing,  rolling  the  wheel  from  side  to  side. 
Listing  through  a  skid,  dust  coated  the  windshield. 


A  rabbit  appeared.  As  the  Messiah  swerved  to 
hit  it,  a  rocky  ledge  skirted  the  road.  There  was  a 
thunderclap  and  a  long  stream  of  sparks.  I  sailed 
forward,  spinning  like  a  diver.  I  rolled  on  impact 
and  was  uninjured. 


I  was  cheerful  at  being  alive,  as  I  went  to  see 
how  the  others  had  fared.  The  Messiah  and  two 
women  were  standing  by  a  still-spinning  wheel, 
their  arms  folded,  looking  downward.  The  blonde 
had  been  crushed  by  the  overturned  vehicle. 


"You  killed  her,"  The  Messiah  said,  facing  me, 
his  eyes  glowing  like  hot  metal.  "You  and  your 
shirt  killed  her,  and  you're  going  to  pay!" 


When  his  women  and  he  left,  I  knelt  to  see  if 
there  was  any  life  left  in  the  blonde.  There  was  no 
heartbeat,  but  there  was  a  talisman  around  her 
neck.  On  a  chain  was  a  child's  finger.  It  was  small 
and  white  like  shrimp,  and  I  wondered  about  the 
stew. 


I  began  walking  down  the  road.  I  heard  the 
cries  of  night  birds,  and  in  the  distance,  more 
primitive  vibrations.  Howling  dogs  were  approach¬ 
ing. 


My  metabolism  speeded  up,  racing  to  supply 
energy  to  my  running  legs.  I  ran  through  brush 
and  scrub  and  brambles.  I  ran  and  ran  and  ran, 
but  by  dawn  the  dogs  were  within  sight. 


They  were  surging  forward,  their  fangs  barred. 
As  I  reached  an  embankment,  they  were  snapping 
at  my  heels.  It  was  steep,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  keep  going.  I  leaped.  The  four  dggs  and 
1  sailed  down  into  a  river. 


The  story  thus  far.  Captured  in  the  war  zone. 
Sabreflame  escaped  and  was  catapulted  into  the 
Enemy  hearland.  After  witnessing  a  vivisection  at 


a  Veteran's  Hospital,  he  barely  missed  being 
machinegunned.  To  avoid  the  police,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  transvestite  bar  and  was  assaulted  by  a 
homosexual  movie  star 
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They  swam  toward  me.  growling  like  canine 
alligators.  They  bit  and  clawed,  but  the  water 
made  them  clumsy.  Though  so  fatigued  I  could 
barely  swim,  I  dived  to  the  bottom  and  picked 
up  a  stone.  I  managed  to  bash  in  two  of  their 
skulls.  A  survivor  chomped  into  my  shoulder,  but 
before  he  could  do  further  damage,  we  were 
separated  by  a  swiftening  current. 


I  felt  that  I  had  been  painted  onto  the  canvas  of  a 
madman. 


One  of  the  cars  started,  and  I  drove  it  as  fast  as 
it  would  go  toward  the  mountains.  They  were  far 
away,  but  I  reached  them  by  dark.  There  were  rjo 
roads,  so  I  climbed  on  foot,  scrambling  ameng  the 
boulders,  running  from  the  shiny  needle  in  the 
center  of  the  valley. 


Suddenly  I  was  in  a  foaming  rapids.  But  for 
catching  onto  a  piece  of  driftwood.  I  surely  would 
have  drowned.  Washed  ashore,  I  lay  there,  face 
down,  through  most  of  the  day. 


THE  HURT  VILLAGE 


Hunger  gnawed  at  my  stomach  as  I  tottered  to 
my  feet.  I  stared  across  an  arid  plain  at  a  mirage. 
The  images  of  small  buildings  shimmered  in  the  air 
like  melting  dice.  I  went  toward  it. 


Exhausted,  I  lay  down  under  a  protected  ledge 
and  slept.  From  the  nothingness  of  a  dreamless 
sleep,  I  was  suddenly  catapulted  into  a  molten 
white  supernova.  A  billion  bolts  of  lightning  set 
the  night  afire,  and  when  their  glow  at  last  sub¬ 
sided,  a  typhoon  force  wind  nearly  tore  the 
mountain  away.  Far  away  a  mushroom  cloud  was 
boiling  into  the  stratosphere. 


The  earth  was  baked,  and  the  sun  like  a  torch. 
Blue  white  heat  touched  every  grain  of  sand,  driv¬ 
ing  every  living  creature  to  shade.  I  wanted  to  lie 
beside  a  rock  like  a  rattlesnake,  but  I  knew  if  I  did, 
I  would  never  get  up.  By  late  afternoon  I  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  settlement.  A  sign  said: 


The  going  became  difficult.  My  retinas  had 
been  partially  burned,  and  there  were  blind  spots 
in  my  vision.  I  spent  days  stumbling  through  the 
naked  mountains. 


By  the  time  I  reached  a  valley,  dark  birds, 
either  eagles  or  vultures,  were  circling  high  in  the 
sky.  They  moved  clockwise,  silent  hands  on  a 
timepiece  that  spelled  my  doom. 


HURT  VILLAGE 
Population  0 


Cars  were  parked  in  the  streets,  and  the  stores  and 
houses  were  newly  painted.  Everything  looked 
normal  except  for  the  lack  of  motion;  not  a  dog, 
not  a  cat,  not  a  human  stirred. 


I  sat  on  a  rock  and  ate  the  last  of  the  food, 
peach  halves.  The  sun  went  down,  and  slowly,  the 
light  drained  out  of  the  sky.  The  moon  appeared, 
and  every  so  often,  dark  shadows  would  darken 
her  shiny  face. 


I  entered  a  grocery.  Its  shelves  were  lined  with 
ordinary  products,  but  behind  the  cash  register 
was  a  wooden  dummy.  He  stared  like  a  dead  man 
as  I  took  some  tins  of  food  and  water. 


The  house  next  door  was  unlocked.  In  the 
parlour  a  father,  mother,  and  two  children  dunV 
mys  sat  facing  a  flickering  television.  On  the  slag- 
colored  screen  was  a  pattern  that  looked  like  a 
monster. 


SCHWARTZ 


The  sand  held  the  warmth  of  day  as  I  trecked 
along,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  talons  suspend¬ 
ed  above  me,  I  might  hava  whistled  like  a  child 
on  an  outing.  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  thought  and 
feared  that  I  was  losing  my  senses. 


After  crossing  a  series  of  ridges,  I  came  upon  a 
highway.  A  car  came  toward  me,  its  lights  gleam¬ 
ing  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 


I  found  some  whiskey  and  poured  it  over  my 
shoulder.  The  bite  burned.  There  were  some 
clothes  and  shoes  in  a  closet,  and  I  hastily  put 
them  on.  The  ceiling  was  low  and  seemed  to  be 
sinking  down  on  me.  I  felt  trapped  and  watched, 
but  the  mannequins  did  nothing. 


The  evening  sky  blushed  turquoise,  and  every 
surface  reflected  a  sourceless  light.  In  the  distance 
was  a  polished  steel  cylinder.  Its  shadow  reached 
all  the  way  to  the  village,  and  slashed  down  the 
main  street  like  a  black  dagger.  All  the  tones  and 
hues  were  off  colored  and  sharply  defined,  and 


A  coupe  as  long  as  a  yacht  brushed  me  to 
earth.  It  skidded  to  m  stop.  The  driver  played  a 
flashlight  over  my  face,  and  seeing  that  I  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  told  me  to  get  inside.  He  was 
swarthyand  stout  and  smoked  a  cigar.  He  said  he 
carried  a  revolver  and  warned  me  not  to  try  to 
rob  or  assault  him. 

I  assured  him  that  as  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  a  ride,  I  wished  him  only  well.  He  furrow¬ 
ed  his  brows  at  this,  then  asked  me  questions  a- 
bout  himself.  Rather  than  make  up  a  story,  which 
I  knew  he  would  see  through,  I  acted  the  idiot. 
This  seemed  to  please  him.  ^  Qn  pAGE  22 
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"We  intend  to  light  the  shadows 
that  surround  this  vicious  operation  — 
to  drive  from  those  shadows  the 
missiles  —  in  human  form  —  which 
have  been  fashioned  on  that  Com¬ 
munist  island  and  fired  at  America. 
We  want  our  people  to  be  aware  of 
the  direct  chain  which  reaches  from 
Cuba  into  our  cities,  our  campuses, 
our  conventions,  our  lives  —  and 
which  threatens  the  life  of  this  Re¬ 
public." 

—  Senator  William  0.  Eastland 

When  the  Distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  opened  fire  on  the 
Venceremos  Brigade  in  March  of  1970, 
he  reminded  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
what  had  been  a  “comparative  trickle " 
of  persons  visiting  Cuba  in  the  1960s 
now  “ threatens  to  become  a  flood. " 
As  Fidel  Castro  has  commented  con¬ 
cerning  the  fear  of  the  imperialists 
who  see  revolutionaries  plotting  every¬ 
where,  "It’s  true !  It’s  true!" 

The  interest  of  North  American 
radicals  in  the  “First  Free  Territory 
of  the  Americas"  has  indeed  taken  a 
profoundly  new  direction.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  direct  contact  with  the 
Cuban  Revolution  was  limited  to  the 
few  left-wing  journalists  and  political 
exiles  who  toured  the  country  at  the 
invitation  of  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 


ment.  Now  over  1,500  young  North 
Americans  have  traveled  to  the  "Com¬ 
munist  island"  -  not  as  official  guests, 
but  as  volunteer  workers  in  the  Cuban 
cane  and  citrus  fields. 

The  difference  is  more  than  numer¬ 
ical.  It  represents  a  qualitative  change 
in  the  "foreign  relations" of  our  move¬ 
ment  with  the  liberation  struggles  of 
the  Third  World  (the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia).  What  is  new  is  the  mass 
collective  involvement  of  white  radic¬ 
als.  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Chican- 
os,  of  met  and  women  from  urban 
and  university  communities  as  well  as 
from  small  towns. 


Even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  this  involvent  has  led  to  our, 
direct  participation  in  the  work  of 
socialist  revolution.  All  of  us  found 
ourselves  in  a  situation  which  called 
for  a  higher  level  of  political  con¬ 
sciousness,  collective  organization  and 
discipline  than  we  have  ever  had  to 
develop  at  home. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by 
Houston  people  who  recently  return¬ 
ed  from  the  fourth  Venceremos  Brig¬ 
ade  to  Cuba.  The  second  article  will 
appear  in  next  week’s  Space  City! 


Five  Houston  people  returned 
home  in  late  May  from  a  trip  to  an¬ 
other  world.  We  were  four  white  men 
and  one  Chicano,  part  of  the  fourth 
Venceremos  Brigade  (“Venceremos” 
means  “We  will  win”  and  is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  Che  Guevara).  The 
Brigade  of  230  North  Americans  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  women 
and  men  and  ethnically  representative 
of  the  movement  in  the  United  States 
—  Blacks,  Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Asian-Americans,  Native  American 
Indians  and  whites. 

Ages  ranged  from  16  to  40,  with 
most  of  us  in  the  early  20’s.  A  few 
were  fluent  in  Spanish,  some  knew 
none  at  all,  and  most  of  us  fell  some¬ 
where  between.  Some  of  us  were 
students,  some  movement  journalists, 
most  part  of  that  small  army  of  un- 
dassifiabie,  unsettled  transient  youth 
thrown  up  by  a  decaying  society 
which  can  no  longer  claim  our  al¬ 
legiance  nor  absorb  us.  We  went  to  see, 
to  experience,  to  search. 

The  Venceremos  Brigade  was  con¬ 
ceived  jointly  several  years  ago  by 
Cubans  and  U.S.  revolutionaries.  It 
gives  .North  Americans  a  way  to 
demonstrate  concretely  our  solidarity 
with  the  Cuban  Revolution,  and  the 
international  socialist  revolution  of 
which  it  is  a  part;  and  to  experience 
that  Revolution  first  hand. 

For  the  Cubans,  the  Brigades  pro¬ 
vide  several  benefits: 

(1)  Additional  labor  in  a  small, 
underpopulated  nation  with  an  acute 
tabor  shortage  —  a  result  of  toe 
Revolution’s  success  in  providing  full 
employment  for  the  first  time  in 
Cuba’s  history. 

(2)  North  American  allies  who  will 
return  to  the  heart  of  imperialism  and 
tell  their  people  about  Cuba,  exposing 
toe  lies  and  distortions  of  the  U.S. 
government  and  Eric  Sevareid.  Hope¬ 
fully,  this  will  help  to  ease  Washing¬ 
ton’s  anti-Cuban  policies,  which  have 
tried  to  crush  the  Cuban' Revolution 
through  armed  invasion,  internal  sub¬ 
version,  economic  blockade  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  isolation. 

(3)  The  Brigade  provides  for  Cuban 
communists  —  true  internationalists— 
a  chance  to  keep  informed  about 
developments  in  the  United  States,  to 
learn  from  and  to  teach  their  Amer¬ 
ican  comrades. 

Since  the  imperialist  blockade  has 
abolished  direct  travel  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  Cuba,  we  were  forced  to 
go  first  to  Mexico  City  and  then  fly 
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via  Cubana  Airlines  to  Havana  (we 
returned  by  way  of  Canada,  a  six-day 
trip  on  a  Cuban  ship).  We  worked 
seven  weeks  in  the  cane  fields  of  the 
Reuben  Martinez  Villena  sugar  mill 
bear  a  small  town  in  Havana  province 
and  then  were  given  a  two-week  tour 
which  took  us  from  one  end  of  Cuba 
to  the  other. 

For  the  work,  we  were  divided  into 
brigades  of  about  25  North  Americans 
and  eight  Cubans  each.  The  Cubans 
who  worked  and  traveled  with  us 
were  generally  young  university  stu¬ 
dents  or  recent  graduates,  both  jwotp- 
en  and  men  —  “wherever  the  Rev¬ 
olution  needs  me,”  most  would  an¬ 
swer  when  we  asked  them  where  they 
would  like  to  work.  There  were  two 
students  from  the  language  institute 
in  Havana  in  our  brigade,  future 
English  teachers  who  saw  the  Brigade 
as  a  chance  to  practice  their  English; 
two  agriculture  students;  one  philos¬ 
ophy  instructor;  a  member  of  the 
Centennial  Youth  Column;  an  organiz¬ 
er  for  the  Communist  Party;  and  our 
jefe  (chief)  was  a  30-year-old  Party 
Member  who  bad  been  Cuba’s  am¬ 
bassador  to  Algeria  and  now  worked 
in  foreign  relations  in  Havana. 

We  worked  the  normal  44-hour 
Cuban  week,  getting  up  about  5:30 
a.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  fields  at  6:30,  working 
from  7  to  11,  resting  in  the  hot  mid¬ 
day,  and  returning  to  work  (except  on 
Saturday  afternoons)  from  3  to  7  p.m. 
Hie  work  consisted  of  cutting 
cane  with  the  “austral ian  method,” 
in  which  the  cane  field  is  burned  the 
night  before  it  is  to  be  cut  (only  the 
leaves  and  chaff  bum,  making  the 
stalks  much  easier  to  gut  and  stack). 
This  was  the  first  year  that  this  meth¬ 
od  was  used  extensively  in  Cuba,  since 
burned  cane  must  be  milled  within 
36  hours  of  cutting  to  avoid  loss  in 
argar  content  and  the  harvest  has 
only  now  become  mechanized  enough 
to  accomplish  this. 

We  were  housed  in  canvas  tents 
with  bunk  beds,  sleeping  10  to  a  tent 
by  brigade  -  the  Cubans  slept  to¬ 
gether  in  their  own  tents.  Ciod  show¬ 
ers  became  real  treats  after  the  tem¬ 
perature  rose  to  the  nineties  each  day. 

We  ate  together  —  light  breakfasts, 
heavy  lunches  and  dinners  —  in  a  large 
dining  hall;  there  were  also  mid-mom- 
ing  and  mid-aftemoon  breaks  for 
merienda  (snacks).  The  diet  was  heavy 
with  starches  and  sweets,  lots  of  rice, 
beans,  soups,  guava;  some  fish,  beef 
or  spam;  few  green  vegetables;  no 
milk;  and  occasional  treats  of  Cuban 
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beer  or  ice  cream.  (Cuban  ice  cream  is 
outasight!) 

The  camp  had  a  first  aid  station, 
infirmary,  dentist,  barber,  post  office, 
library,  laundry,  supplies  station 
(which  issued  us  all  the  work  clothes 
we  needed),  recreation  hall,  basket¬ 
ball  and  vollyball  courts,  press  tent, 
outdoor  stage  for  cultural  events,  a 
combo  and  a  wide-screen  theater  for 
outdoor  movies  —  all  free.  Music, 
either  recorded  or  played  live  by  the 
camp  combo  or  visiting  groups,  blared 
constantly  from  the  p.a.,  ranging  from 
the  hairsplitting  Cuban  reveille,  De 
Pie!  (On  your  feet!)  at  5  a.m.  to  the 
Stones  to  Aretha  to  traditional  Cuban 
folksongs  to  soupy  romantic  mush. 
Cubans  have  a  very  musical  culture  to 
say  the  least. 

Activities  at  the  camp  during  non- 
working  hours  included  a  too-full 
schedule  of  films  (Cuban  documentar¬ 
ies  and  some  full-length  features  were 
beautiful;  they  also  dig  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin  and  showed  a  few  American  flicks); 
forums  by  the  camp  directors,  visiting 
Party  officials  or  experts  on  this  or 
that  aspect  of  the  Cuban  economy; 
presentations  by  visiting  revolutionar¬ 
ies  from  Vietnam,  and  Portuguese- 
dominated  Africa,  on  the  state  of 
their  struggles  against  imperialism; 
panels  on  the  Black,  Chicano,  Puerto 
Rican,  Asian-American,  Native  Amer¬ 
ican,  GI,  women’s  and  gay  liberation 
movements,  etc.  —  most  requested  by 
the  Cuban  comrades,  who  have  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  information  a- 
bout  nearly  everything  (but  not  about 
homosexuality  and  gay  liberation,  a- 
bout  which  they  are  as  uptight  as 
North  Americans);  parties,  dances, 
musical  groups  or  other  cultural 
events,  including  an  Afro-Cubano 
troupe  which  did  a  dance  based  on  old 
witch-doctor  rites,  often  with  beer  or 
guachipoopa,  a  rum  drink;  trips  to  the 
beach  or  into  nearby  towns;  and  week¬ 
ly  production  meetings  at  which  we 
discussed  our  work,  problems,  criticiz¬ 
ed  ourselves  and  set  quotas.  All 
events  except  the  production  meet¬ 
ings  were  voluntary. 

*  *  * 

Our  tour  took  us  through  five  of 
Cuba’s  six  provinces  and  most  of  the 
largest  cities  —  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Santa  Clara,  Camaguey,  Holguin  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  We  traveled  in  a 
caraven  of  12  buses,  led  by  a  sound 
truck  which  announced  our  arrival  as 
we  passed  through  many  pueblos.  We 
stayed  in  school  dormitories  or  ware¬ 
houses  equipped  with  bunk  beds.  The 
Cuban  countryside  we  passed  through 
was  mostly  fiat  or  low  rolling  hills, 
dotted  everywhere  with  palms,  cover¬ 
ed  with  canefields,  hennequin  or  graz¬ 
ing  cattle  (the  Revolution  is  now  in 
the  final  stage  of  breeding  a  third- 
generation  hybrid  from  the  Cuban 
zebu  and  imported  Holsteins  which 
will  give  both  milk  and  meat). 

The  mountainous  regions,  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Maestras  in  Oriente  province  and 
the  Sierra  del  Escambray  in  Las  Villas, 
are  beautiful  and  rugged  —  perfect  for 
the  guerrilla  activity  launched  there  by 
Fidel  and  Che  in  their  armed  struggle 
against  former  dictator  Fulgencio 
Batista.  More  spectacular  than  the 
countryside  was  the  Cuban  sky  — 


brilliant  clouds,  rainbows,  sunrises  and 
sunsets  in  striking  combinations  of 
pinks,  oranges,  yellows  and  red. 

The  special  thing  about  Cuba  is 
not  the  geography  or  even  the  skies, 
but  the  people  and  their  Revolution 
and  the  new  society  they  are  trying 
to  create  from  the  ground  up.  Every¬ 
where  we  saw  signs  of  a  people  on  the 
move,  new  schools,  technical  in¬ 
stitutes,  tractor  stations,  mechanized 
dairy  farms,  artificial  insemination 
centers,  dams,  factories,  new  housing 
projects  and  even  new  towns  for  work¬ 
ers.  Cuba  still  has  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems,  but  we  were  constantly  remind¬ 
ed  that  they  are  the  problems  of 
development  —  not  the  problems  of 
stagnation  faced  by  many  of  the  Third 
World  countries  still  under  the  thumb 
of  Amerikan  imperialism. 

We  visited  schools,  including  a 
secondary  school  in  Camaguey;  the 
Universities  of  Santa  Clara  and  Santi¬ 
ago;  and  teachers  training  schools  at 
Topes  de  Collantes  and  Havana.  We 
went  to  two  factories  —  a  brand  new 
fertilizer  plant  near  Cienfuegos  and  a 
sugar  mill.  We  visited  two  work  camps 
of  the  Centennial  Youth  Column 
(CYC),  a  corps  of  young  Cubans  who 
have  volunteered  to  work  three  yean 
at  the  hardest  jobs  in  Cuba,  such  as 
cane-cutting  and  citrus;  and  went  to 
Playa  Giron  (the  Bay  of  Pigs),  site  of 
the  CIA -sponsored  invasion  of  Cuba  in 
1961. 

We  visited  the  Moncada  in  Santiago, 
an  army  barracks  under  Batista  which 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  on  July 
26,  1953,  by  revolutionaries  led  by 
Fidel  —  now  converted  into  a  museum 
of  the  Revolution  in  one  wing  and  a 
school  in  the  other;  the  farm  house 
outside  Santiago  where  the  attack  on 
the  Moncada  was  planned,  now  a 
historical  exhibit  taken  care  of  by  an 
old  man  whose  son  was  killed  in  the 
attack;  and  the  small  cabin  in  Mayari 
Arriba,  now  also  an  historical  exhibit, 
which  served  as  Raul  Castro’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Second  Front  of 
guerrilla  activity  against  Batista. 

We  swam  on  the  white  Cam  bean 
beach  and  campground  of  Jibacoa, 
formerly  a  resort  of  the  rich  but  now 
used  for  international  youth  confer¬ 
ences;  several  times  we  visited  places 
which  before  the  Revolution  had  been 
monopolized  by  rich  Amerikans  and 
the  Cuban  bourgeoisie  but  are  now 
open  to  the  Cuban  public. 

Everywhere  we  went,  we  were  free 
to  talk  to  people.  The  usual  format  of 
our  visits  to  schools,  factories,  work 
camps  and  forums  was  an  introduct¬ 
ory  presentation  followed  by  a  ques¬ 
tion-answer  period,  after  which  we 
could  roam  at  will,  individually  or  in 
groups,  and  talk  to  students,  teachers, 
workers.  In  Havana,  Santiago  and 
Camaguey  we  had  several  hours  or  a 
full  day  on  our  own.  Different  people 
went  to  day  care  centers,  hospitals, 
art  galleries,  restaurants,  ice  cream 
bars,  government  ministries,  the  Chine¬ 
se,  Korean,  North  Vietnamese  and 
PRG  ambassies,  universities.  Party 
headquarters,  ICAIC  (the  Cuban  film 
institute),  radio  stations,  book  stores, 
centers  of  the  Committees  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Revolution,  food¬ 
rationing  centers,  Poder  Local  (local 


government)  offices,  etc. 

The  people  we  met  were  equally 
diverse.  We  were  often  approached 
by  students  who  handed  us  their  blue 
books  of  English  exercises  to  read  and 
correct.  Some  brigadistas  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  gusanos)  counterrevolu¬ 
tionaries  waiting  to  leave  Cuba,  liter¬ 
ally  “worms”),  who  badmouthed  the 
Revolution.  Everywhere  —  except  a- 
mong  the  more  sophisticated  cityfolk 
of  Havana  —  we  attracted  spontaneous 
street  crowds  of  curious,  mostly 
young  Cubans,  who  had  dozens  of 
questions  about  us,  the  Brigade,  our 
movement  in  the  United  States,  rock 
music,  sex.  They  were  eager  to  know 
our  opinion  of  Cuba. 

We  were  often  reassured  that  they 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
imperialist  U.S.  government,  their  en¬ 
emy,  and  the  American  people,  who 
are  not.  We  spoke  with  many  Cuban os 
who  had  lived  in  the  States  —  usually 
in  Miami,  New  York  or  Chicago  —  but 
returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
Revolution  to  join  the  struggle. 

*  *  * 

In  one  sense.  Sen.  Eastland  is  right: 
there  is  a  “direct  chain”  which  reaches 
from  Cuba  —  and  Vietnam  —  “into 
our  cities,  our  campuses  .  .  .  our 
lives.”  And  for  the  “Republic”  which 
Eastland  represents  it  poses  a  most 
distinct  threat.  The  chain  links  re¬ 
bellious  students  and  white  youth 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Amerika’s 
barrios  and  ghettoes  who  are  collect¬ 
ively  rising  up  in  defense  of  the 
original  high  ideals  of  this  Republic. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  concludes  its  Ten-Point 
Program  with  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  modeled  the 
constitution  of  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Vietnam  on  this  same 
Declaration.  The  ideals  which  inspire 
these  manifestoes  are  the  just  demands 
of  any  people  invoking  the  rights  of 
life  and  liberty. 

When  Fidel  says,  he  did  to  the 
second  contingent  of  „  Brigade,  “We 
are  a  species  representative  of  the 
problems  of  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
the  world,”  be  is  affirming  the  bond 
which  links  the  Cuban  people  to  the 
struggle  of  the  oppressed  everywhere 
to  demonstrate  that  the  rule  of  im¬ 
perialism  is  finite  —  and  the  power  of 
national  liberation  infinite. 


We  absorbed  much  of  this  Cuban 
spirit  of  internationalism,  and  we  also 
learned  at  out  the  self-discipline  and 
solidarity  recessary  to  make  a  new 
society  here  in  America.  If  in  the 
belly  of  the  monster  we  find  ourselves 
still  weakened  by  the  values  of  an 
exploitative  system,  it  only  means 
that  we  £ ace  a  more  complex  struggle 
to  unify  ourselves  around  our  com¬ 
mon  goals. 

One  brigadista  concluded:  “Rev¬ 
olutions  are  not  made  by  liberated 
people.  They  are  made  by  people  who 
understand  the  possibility  of  libera¬ 
tion,  but  who  know  they  must  clear 
the  ground  of  oppressive  institutions 
if  they  are  to  realize  that  possibility.” 

And  if  for  the  moment  the  power 
of  Eastland,  Nixon,  Agnew  and  Co. 
and  their  “silent  majority”  seems  over¬ 
bearing,  we  should  recall  Fidel’s  re¬ 
minder:  “As  we  were  telling  some 
members  of  the  Brigade  this  afternoon, 
at  the  university  where  we  studied 
there  were  about  30  anti-imperialists 
among  5,000  students.  We  must  be 
optimistic.” 

Venceremos! 

—  Houston  Contingent,  Venceremos 
Brigade 

(Next  week’s  article  will  deal  in  more 
detail  with  work  in  Cuba,  and  the 
New  Man.  I 
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The  Valley  Spirit  never  dies 

It  is  named  the  Mysterious  Female. 

And  the  Doorway  of  the  Mysterious 

Female 

Is  the  base  from  which  Heaven  and 

Earth  sprang. 

It  is  there  within  us  all  the  while; 

Draw  upon  it  as  you  will,  it  never  runs 

dry. 

—  Chapter  VI  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching 

translated  by  Arthur  Waley 

by  Saundra  Wiye 

Cooking  for  others,  especially  child¬ 
ren,  is  a  great  challenge.  It  demands 
that  our  judgement  be  keen  to  the 
needs  of  others.  If  we  cook  with  love 
and  care  then  even  our  mistakes  are 
forgiven.  And  if  we  cook  with  im¬ 
agination,  the  kitchen  becomes  the 
warmest,  most  loving  place  in  the 
house. 

If  you  consider  that  a  child  is  one 
year  old  every  time  he  doubles  in 
size,  then  by  the  time  he  is  bom  he  is 
nearly  three  billion  years  old!  And 
what  that  child’s  mother  ate  during 
this  growth  inside  her  determined 
everything  about  him.  Eating  includes 
not  only  food,  but  books,  movies, 
visions,  everything  the  mother  took 
in  ...  So  a  child’s  development  after 
birth,  though  it  be  phenomenal,  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  growth  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  womb. 

Preparing  imaginative  dishes  for  the 
often  insatiable  appetite  of  a  young 
child  is  a  great  responsibility.  The 
most  important  thing  that  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  children  is  to  avoid  feed¬ 
ing  them  all  the  time.  They  will  be 
more  joyful  and  creative  if  they  are  a 
little  hungry,  and  even  more  so  when 
it  is  time  to  eat.  Hunger  is  the  most 
effective  spice  a  cook  possesses.  If  it  is 
always  snacktime  in  your  house,  per¬ 
haps  your  meals  are  not  balanced, 
thus  leaving  its  partakers  with  a  gnaw- 
irfg  sense  of  hunger,  even  though  they 
might  have  eaten  too  much. 

The  second  most  important  thing 
about  children  is  that  they  need  less 
salt  than  adults.  Try  to  keep  a  very 
young  child’s  salt  intake  down  to  a- 
bout  1/10  of  a  normal  adult’s  amount. 
Salt  tends  to  contract  growth,  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  important.  A  child 
until  the  age  of  one  year  probably 
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needs  no  salt  at  all.  If  you  are  feeding 
your  little  one  baby  food,  try  reading 
the  labels  some  time  and  think  wheth¬ 
er  you  would  like  to  take  in  all  those 
chemicals  and  sugar  yourself.  If  has 
been  said  before,  but  deserves  repeat¬ 
ing  —  nobody  needs  to  eat  refined 
sugar  unless  they  want  to  become  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  thousand  ills!  Honey,  in 
very  small  quantities  on  special  occas¬ 
ions  will  delight  anyone.  But  honey  is 
strictly  a  pleasure  food  and  not  an 
essential  one. 

If  you  are  breast-feeding  your  child, 
then  your  diet  is  being  transformed 
into  milk,  :  form  of  blood.  So  what 
you  eat,  as  was  the  case  while  you 
were  cam:ng  the  child  inside  you, 
complete!,  composes  the  child’s  food. 
Until  you  decide  to  supplement  your 
milk  with  other  food  (usually  about 
six  months)  your  diet  should  be 
fairly  sti  ict.  The  less  sugar  you  take  in 
during  ‘his  period,  the  less  problems 
your  cl  Id  will  have. 

Excellent  supplements  at  six  mon¬ 
ths  and  after  are  grain  creams,  cooked 
for  a  long  time.  One  that  is  especially 
good  is  called  Ceriel  Delight  or  Kok- 
koh,  which  is  made  of  sweet  brown 
rice,  oats,  and  sesame  seeds  or  some¬ 
times  soybeans,  all  ground  into  a  very 
fine  powder  after  being  lightly  roast¬ 
ed.  It  is  very  simple  to  prepare  —  just 
add  water  and  boil  lightly  for  ten 
minutes.  It  is  very  sweet  in  a  grain- 
sweet  way  and  very  high  in  natural 
sugar,  lecithin  and  protein.  Kokkoh 
can  be  made  fresh  at  home  if  you  have 
a  flour  mill,  or  can  be  purchased  at 
any  whole  food  store. 

When  children  begin  to  teethe,  this 
is  nature’s  sign  that  they  are  ready  to 
eat  foods  other  than  milk.  Milk  is 
food  from  a  creature’s  mother  and 
suitable  as  long  as  the  child  cannot 
digest  other  forms  of  food.  (Cow’s 
milk  is  the  natural  food  for  a  little 
calf,  not  a  natural  food  for  a  human 
child.)  At  the  emergence  of  teeth,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  will  and  judgement 
of  the  mother,  cooked  cereals  and 
vegetables  should  be  given.  Meat  and 
fruit  are  not  necessary. 

Any  freshly -ground  whole  grain 
flour  can  be  toasted  for  a  few  minutes 
and  allowed  to  cool,  then  cooked  with 
water  or  an  onion  broth  until  it  be¬ 


comes  a  fine  completely  digestible 
cream.  Barley,  brown  rice,  oat,  whole 
wheat  or  rye  flours  all  make  delicious 
grain  creams.  Carrots,  onions,  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  are  good  vegetables 
to  start  with.  They  may  be  pressure 
cooked  or  boiled  in  a  covered  pot 
with  a  small  amount  of  water  until 
they  can  be  easily  mashed  or  pureed. 

Most  children  prefer  to  feed  them¬ 
selves,  usually  with  their  hands.  Un¬ 
less  your  child  can  manage  a  spoon,  it 
helps  to  cook  the  grain  creams  until 
they  are  quite  solid  (this  is  for  a  child 
over  a  year  old).  Still,  you  may  need 
to  watch  and  help,  for  even  solidly 
cooked  creams  are  easily  spread. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  “finger 
foods”  that  are  ideal  for  giving  your¬ 
self  free  time  at  meals.  Try  making  a 
whole  wheat  pie  crust  with  much  less 
oil,  rolling  it  out  thin,  and  cut  into 
squares.  Fill  each  square  with  a  squash 
or  carrot-onion  puree,  fold  the  squares 
into  little  packages  and  bake  in  the 
oven  until  crisp. 

Or  for  dessert,  fill  the  wrapper  with 
apples,  cooked  and  mashed.  Don’t 
forget  vegetables  tempura!  Each  piece 
is  easily  handled  and  the  full  flavor  of 
the  vegetables  is  retained.  In  short, 
use  your  imagination  in  creating  easily 
handled  relatively  no-mess  fun  foods 
for  your  kids. 

RICE  CREAM 

Wash  &  roast  in  a  skillet  two  cups 
organic  brown  rice.  Roast  until  the 
grains  begin  to  pop,  stirring  constantly. 
Allow  to  cool.  Grind  into  powder 
either  in  a  blender  or  a  flour  mill.  One 
cup  powder  makes  enough  cream  for 
3-4  people.  Saute  one  cup  rice  cream 
powder  in  one  teaspoon  oil  until  there 
is  a  nutty  fragrance.  Let  cool.  Add 
one  cup  water  and  cook  until  thick. 
Then  add  another  cup  water  and  cook 
again.  Do  this  once  more,  the  third 
time  add  two  cups  water,  and  cook  at 
a  simmer  until  desired  thickness.  Add 
salt  according  to  your  need.  Serve 
sprinkled  with 

SESAME  SALT 

Toast  seven  Tablespoons  sesame 
seeds  in  a  thin  pan,  shaking  and  hold¬ 
ing  above  the  flame  if  the  seeds  are 
roasting  too  fast.  It  helps  to  use  a  pan 


with  high  sides,  for  the  seeds  like  to 
dance.  Just  as  the  dancing  seeds  are 
turning  a  few  shades  browner  add  one 
Tablespoon  sea  salt,  and  roast  for  a 
few  more  minutes.  The  seeds  are 
ready  when  they  crush  easily  between 
your  fingers.  Grind  in  a  mortar  using 
pestle  to  crush  seeds  until  they  are  a- 
bout  80  per  cent  crushed.  A  Japanese 
suribachi  is  useful,  for  it  is  a  specially 
serrated  mortar  especially  for  grinding 
fine  pastes  or  gomashio,  their  word 
for  sesame  salt. 

RICE  KAYU 

For  very  young  c'-ildren,  you 
might  roast  the  rice  fii  t  in  a  skittle 
‘til  it  begins  to  pop.  Tl  s  allows  the 
rice  to  open  during  co>  king  and  a 
creamier  texture  will  result. 

Wash  one  cup  of  organic  brown 
rice  and  place  it  in  a  heavy  pot  with 
five  cups  water.  Bring  to  a  boil,  cover 
and  simmer  on  lowest  flame  until  all 
water  is  absorbed  (an  asbestos  pad  is 
useful  to  prevent  burning).  It  is  not 
necessary  to  stir  the  rice. 

*  *  * 

If  your  child  develops  a  runny  nose 
or  a  cold,  eliminate  sweets  and  fruit 
from  his  diet,  giving  him  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  grains,  vegetables,  beans  and 
whole  grain  bread,  but  not  much  of 
any  food.  Instead  of  water  or  tea, 
make  the  following: 

KUZU  ARROWROOT  DRINK 

Kuzu  Arrowroot  is  prepared  from  a 
wild  arrowroot  and  is  available  in 
whole  food  stores. 

Crush  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
kuzu  chunks  in  a  mortar  until  you 
have  a  fine  white  powder.  Dissolve  | 
the  powder  in  10  ounces  of  spring 
water,  preferably,  and  boil  until  the 
mixture  becomes  transparent  and 
slightly  thickened.  Season  with  a  few 
drops  of  naturally  fermented  soy 
sauce,  if  desired.  This  drink  is  also 
very  effective  in  case  of  diaharea. 

*  *  * 

And  for  your  active  healthy  child¬ 
ren,  make  this  with  the  fantastic 
Texas  peaches  that  are  now  in  season. 


PEACH  COBBLER 


Make  a  rich  pie  crust.  When  you 
mix  the  flour  and  salt,  it’s  interesting 
to  add  a  dash  of  cinnamon  and  a  bit 
of  lemon  rind.  Roll  out  thin  into  two 
squares  or  to  fit  your  baking  dish. 

Cut  12  peaches  into  small  pieces, 
leaving  the  peel  on.  Sprinkle  with  a 
few  grains  of  salt.  If  you  like  you  may 
pour  a  couple  Tablespoons  of  lemon 
juice  over  the  peaches,  but  it’s  not 
necessary.  Add  sprinklings  of  cinna¬ 
mon  (about  2  teaspoons)  and  nutmeg 
(about  a  half  teaspoon).  Now  sprinkle 
with  unbleached  white  flour.  This  will 
thicken  the  juice  as  it  comes  from  the 
peaches.  Be  sure  to  use  enough  flour 
or  else  you  will  have  a  peach  soup. 
Line  an  ovenproof  casserole  with  pie 
crust  and  pour  in  the  peach  mixture. 
Cover  the  top  with  the  rest  of  the 
dough.  Bake  in  a  350°  oven  until  the 
crust  is  golden  brown,  about  45 
minutes. 

If  you’re  not  used  to  desserts  with¬ 
out  sugar  or  honey,  you’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  sweet  cooked  fruit  is.  You 
•  really  taste  the  fruit,  instead  of  just 
sweet!  And  your  children  can  have  as 
much  as  they  can  eat.  After  all,  it’s 
just  grain  and  fruit! 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  questions  or  comments 
about  this  column  or  just  want  to 
talk  about  food,  please  call  or  come 
by  TAO  Whole  Poods,  15  Waugh 
Drive  (off  Washington),  862-3980. 


No  Weed ,  Birds 


Birds  are  going  to  suffer  more  than  pot  smokers  as  the  result  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  drive  to  destroy  wild  marijuana  in  the  midwest.  The  government  is  pay¬ 
ing  farmers  in  certain  test  counties  to  spray  the  wild  growing  weed  with  2-4-D, 
a  highly  toxic  herbicide. 

During  World  War  II,  the  government  paid  farmers  to  grow  marijuana  (Indian 
hemp  it  was  called  then)  as  a  source  of  fiber  for  rope  and  twine.  Since  then  the 
weed  has  been  planting  itself  along  fence  lines  and  in  uncultivated  fields.  During 
the  time  since  the  war  the  local  birds  have  gotten  hooked  on  the  pot  seed. 

Now  marijuana  seed  is  the  preferred  food  of  quails,  doves,  pheasants  and 
many  song  birds,  according  to  a  study  by  the  University  of  Nebraska.  And  be¬ 
cause  2-4-D  also  destroys  nettle,  rag-weed  and  other  broad  leaf  plants,  it  wipes 
out  many  of  the  native  birdfood  producing  plants  as  well  as  those  which  provide 
cover  needed  by  such  birds  for  nesting. 

Up  until  the  1950s,  a  high  percentage  of  the  content  of  commercial  bird  feed 
was  made  up  of  marijuana  seed.  When  the  bird  seed  companies  were  forced  by 
the  government  to  discontinue  including  it  in  their  fare,  the  popularity  of  canar¬ 
ies,  as  pet  birds  dropped  drastically.  Canaries  don’t  sing  as  much  or  as  well 
when  denied  pot  seed. 

Under  the  government’s  eradication  program,  farmers  in  10  counties  are  paid 
between  $5  to  $20  an  acre  to  spray  fields  where  pot  plants  grow  wild.  If  it  is 
successful,  the  program  will  be  expanded  next  year. 

The  eradication  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  October  when  it 
enacted  Public  Law  91513.  The  law  instructs  the  Justice  Department  to 
eradicate  the  growth  of  hemp,  peyote,  mushrooms  and  other  plants  that  vieI3 
mind-altering  drugs. 

—  Good  Times/LNS 
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Pot  -  Pol 

Prisoner 

Protests 


to  evict  them,  claiming  new  elections 
must  be  held,  a  demand  backed  by 
the  majority  of  South  Vietnamese 
student  unions. 

The  government  convicted  Mam 
for  treason  last  summer,  after  police 
armed  with  American-supplied  tear 
gas,  helicopters  and  small  flame  rock¬ 
ets,  invaded  the  National  Student 
Congress  at  the  University  of  Saigon 
and  arrested  117  students.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Supreme  Court  over-tum- 
ed  the  conviction  on  the  grounds  that 
Mam,  a  civilian,  could  not  be  tried  by 
a  military  court,  and  that  evidence  in 
the  case  was  invalid  since  it  had  been 
extorted  from  other  students  by 
torture.  (Since  then,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  pro-Thieu  judge.) 

When  the  Saigon  government  still 
refused  to  release  the  students.  Mam 
and  12  others  swore  to  “fast  to  death” 
or  until  they  were  set  free.  Pressure 
from  groups  like  the  Saigon  PTA  and 
Unified  Buddhist  Church,  as  well  as 
from  student  groups  from  other 
nations,  forced  the  government  to 
release  the  students  three  weeks  later. 


four  white  policemen  there  to  testify 
against  him  said  they  did  not  see  any 
beatings.)  Another  ex-officer,  Gary 
Smith,  was  pulled  from  his  car  while 
eating  in  a  drive-in  restaurant,  forced 
to  open  his  trunk  and  then  arrested 
for  possession  of  a  rifle  found  there. 


Ft. Hood  GIs’ 
Trial  Pending 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  Fla.  (LNS)  — 
Connie  Tucker,  Florida  State  Chair¬ 
woman  of  the  Junta  of  Militant 
organizations  (JOMO)  was  freed  on 
$5,000  appeal  bond  from  Lowell 
Women’s  Prison  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  July  1. 

She  was  sentenced  April  19  in  a 
Tampa  court  to  five  yean  in  prison  on 
a  police-inspired  “possession  of  mari¬ 
juana”  charge.  Although  JOMO  has  a 
strict  anti-drug  policy,  and  although 
there  was  no  marijuana  produced  in 
the  heavily  guarded  three-day  trial. 
Judge  Walter  Burnside  sentenced  the 
Florida  Pan-Africanist  to  the  maxim¬ 
um  prison  term  under  Florida  law. 


U.S.  Bucks 
Back 

Saigon  Pigs 

SAIGON  (LNS)  -  Huynh  Tan  Mam, 
president  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Student  Union  (SSU),  and  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  the  People’s  Peace 
Treaty,  went  on  trial  last  week  before 
a  military  field  court  for  treason,  a 
charge  which  could  carry  the  death 
sentence. 

Mam,  a  26-year-old  medical  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Saigon  and 
the  elected  representative  of  South 
Vietnam’s  more  than  40,000  univer¬ 
sity  students,  has  been  arrested  by 
Saigon  police  four  times  in  the  last  18 
months.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
SSU  has  spoken  out  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war,  the  resumption 
of  bombing  of  the  North  and  the  un¬ 
representative  government  of  Presid¬ 
ent  Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 

Mam’s  trial  was  originally  set  for 
May  27,  just  three  weeks  before 
national  student  elections,  but  then 
postponed  until  July  27.  In  the 
elections,  held  June  20,  the  pro-Thieu 
slate,  headed  by  Le  Khack  Sinh  Nhut, 
declared  itself  the  winner,  after  Saigon 
secret  police  invaded  the  polling  place, 
assaulted  the  election  committee  and 
stole  and  destroyed  some  ballots.  A 
week  later,  Nhut,  who  had  been 
provided  four  bodyguards  by  the 
government,  was  assassinated  after 
being  invited  to  step  outside  a  class¬ 
room.  Although  the  assailant  is  un¬ 
known,  several  suspects  identified  as 
“NLF  agents”  have  been  arrested. 

Meanwhile,  Mam  and  the  other  old 
officers  “defeated”  in  the  elections 
have  been  occupying  the  student 
union  offices  against  police  attempts 


Columbus 
Follow  -  up 


COLUMBUS,  Ga.  (LNS)  -  A  July 
24  march  of  some  400  people  protest¬ 
ing  the  City  Board’s  approval  of  the 
firing  of  six  black  police  officers  from 
the  city  force  was  attacked  by  state 
and  local  police  as  the  marchers  at¬ 
tempted  to  leave  the  police  station 
and  return  to  a  union  hall  serving  as 
an  organizing  headquarters. 

State  police  Major  C.B.  Faison  had 
ordered  the  march  to  disperse.  The 
protestors  were  two  blocks  from  the 
police  station  when  patrolmen,  many 
in  plainclothes  or  with  their  name 
plates  removed  from  their  uniforms, 
rushed  the  crowd,  indiscriminately 
clubbing,  kicking  and  beating  people, 
according  to  observers  from  Atlanta’s 
Great  Speckled  Bird.  One  of  the  police 
victims  was  Richard  Diamond,  a  white 
reporter  for  the  black  Columbus 
Times.  His  tape  recorder  and  camera 
were  smashed,  and  he  sustained  head 
wounds  requiring  15  stitches. 


KILLEEN  —  Kelvin  Harvey  and 
John  Priest,  two  Ft.  Hood  GIs,  were 
returned  to  the  base  stockade  from 
Ft.  Leavenworth  Disciplinary  Barracks 
July  7  to  face  charges  stemming  from 
the  Dec.  20  stockade  riot  here.  They 
are  charged  with  assaulting  an  officer 
and  riot,  and  Priest  is  accused  of  arson. 

Harvey,  a  black  man,  and  Priest,  a 
white,  are  the  only  soldiers  being 
charged  for  the  uprising  that  the  army 
says  involved  50  prisoners.  Both  men 
have  been  held  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  since  July  7.  A  trial  date  has  not 
been  set. 

The  December  disturbance  began 
when  a  prisoner  in  the  segregated  “C” 
compound  of  the  stockade  was  denied 
medical  attention.  The  man  hadn’t 
eaten  in  several  days  and  had  reported¬ 
ly  been  beaten  by  guards.  When  other 
prisoners  in  “C”  compound  began 
banging  on  the  walls  to  call  attention 
to  his  condition,  they  were  ignored. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  budding  caught 
on  fire  and  about  100  MPs  were 
brought  in  to  quell  a  rebellion  that 
encompassed  C,  D  and  E  compounds. 

Some  of  the  prisoners’  grievances 
against  the  Ft.  Hood  stockade  are: 

—  85  per  cent  of  the  prison  population 
is  non- white  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
guards  are  non-white. 

—  prisoners  are  constantly  harassed 
and  goaded. 

—  black  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to 
exchange  the  clenched  fist  salute. 

—  racial  slurs  are  used  against  the  in¬ 
mates. 

—  medical  attention  is  inadequate. 

—  cell  conditions  are  unsanitary. 

—  solitary  confinement  is  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  (5x8  cells,  poor 
food,  etc.). 


No  fair ,  Ma ! 


WASHINGTON  (LNS)  -  The 
Federal  Government  is  investigating 
whether  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  (AT&T)  and  the  24 
operating  companies  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System  unlawfully  discriminate 
in  employment  against  women,  blacks 
and  Spanish-surnamed  Americans. 

A  letter  curculated  by  Katherine  A. 
Mozzaferri  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  asks  specific¬ 
ally  for  information  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  policies  toward  women  in  terms 
of  recruitment  and  placement  and 
promotion  opportunity. 

People  with  tales  to  tell  should 
reply  to  Katherine  A.  Mazzaferri, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 


Although  the  marchers  had  no  par¬ 
ade  permit,  police  originally  indicated 
tacit  approval  by  providing  escorts. 
The  firing  of  the  six  black  officers,  all 
members  of  the  Afro-American  Police¬ 
man’s  League,  in  early  June  had  initial¬ 
ly  touched  off  a  rash  of  firebombings 
and  a  boycott  of  Columbus’  white 
stores,  as  well  as  demands  for  their 
rehiring  and  more  and  higher  ranking 
jobs  for  blacks  on  the  police  force. 
(40  per  cent  of  the  city’s  population 
is  black;  unemployment  in  the  black 
community  is  over  15  per  cent.)  The 
six  had  been  fired  when  they  had  re¬ 
moved  the  American  flag  emblems 
from  their  uniforms  to  protest  the 
earlier  firing  of  another  black  officer. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  July  24 
incident  and  a  night  of  sniping  at 
white  officers  in  the  black  community 
that  followed.  Mayor  J.R.  Allen  got 
emergency  powers  from  the  City 
Council  and  promptly  banned  all 
assemblies  of  12  or  more  people  for 
whatever  purposes.  City  blocks  were 
sealed  off  and  police  went  door  to 
door,  and  often  through  doors,  mak¬ 
ing  warrantless  searches.  People  were 
pulled  from  their  cars,  beaten  and 
searched. 

One  of  the  six  fired  policemen,  W. 
T.  Crawford,  appeared  in  court  July 
26  with  15  stitches  in  his  head,  bruises 
on  his  back  and  a  full  neck  brace.  (All 


Reparations 
For  Black 
South  Africans 

DETROIT  —  Black  Congressmen 
Ronald  Dellums  (from  the  Berkeley 
district)  told  an  audience  of  several 
thousand  here  on  July  26  he  is  in¬ 
troducing  a  reperations  bill  that  would 
require  U.S.  corporations  in  South 
Africa  to  turn  over  65  to  70  per  cent 
of  their  holdings  to  black  Africans 
there.  The  bill  would  give  the  cor¬ 
porations  90  days  to  comply,  then 
empower  the  U.S.  Attorney-General 
to  take  an  equal  amount  from  their 
U.S.  holdings  to  be  sent  to  Black 
Africans. 

Another  Black  Congressman,  Rep. 
Charles  Diggs,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ambassador  to  South  Africa  J.  V. 
Hurd.  Newsweek  magazine  reports 
that  Hurd,  a  Texan,  finds  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  government’s  apartheid 
(total  seperation  of  the  races)  policies. 
Two  white  South  African  student 
leaders  recently  walked  out  of  a 
segregated  U.S.  Embassy  party  in 
Johannesburg,  an  incident  widely  re¬ 
ported  in  The  South  African  press. 


Gen.  Bolling 
Rules  With 
Iron  Fist 

TACOMA,  Wash.  (LNS)  -  -  A  few 
months  ago,  Ft.  Lewis’  Commanding 
Gen.  Bolling  refused  to  allow  GIs  to 
circulate  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Recently, 
he  banned  the  distribution  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  on  a  legal 
technicality. 

A  group  of  GIs  and  supporters  were 
passing  out  the  Declaration  in  front  of 
a  base  PX,  when  a  squad  of  MPs  show¬ 
ed  up,  grabbed  the  leaflets  and  busted 
six  GIx  and  10  civilians  for  distributing 
dissident  literature.  A  little  while  later, 
after  reading  the  leaflets,  the  MPs  chan¬ 
ged  the  charge  to  passing  out  litera¬ 
ture  without  Gen.  Bolling’s  prior 
knowledge. 


SCLC 

Boycotts 

Frito  -  Lay 


CHAMBLEE,  G.  -  Operation 
Breadbasket  has  called  for  a  boycott 
of  all  products  marketed  by  Frito-Lay 
Co.  and  its  corporate  parent  PepsiCo 
Inc.  for  failure  to  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  correct  job  discrimination  at 
its  Chamblee  plant.  No  progress  was 
made  during  15  months  of  talks  be¬ 
tween  Breadbasket  negotiators  and 
PepsiCo  officials. 

Of  the  95  office  workers  in  the 
plant,  only  four  are  black;  there  are 
five  black  routemen  out  of  a  total  of 
85  and  only  four  of  27  managers  are 
black.  Production  and  menial  jobs  are 
held  by  blacks  with  white  supervisors. 
Breadbasket  offered  to  fill  office  jobs 
with  black  college  graduates  unable  to 
find  work  in  their  major  fields. 

Operation  Breadbasket,  an  organ¬ 
ization  within  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  (SCLC),  is 
busy  now  asking  stores  to  stop  stock¬ 
ing  PepsiCo  or  Frito-lay  products,  and 
for  people  to  boycott  Pepsi-cola,  Lay’s 
Potato  Chips  and  peanuts,  Fritos, 
Doritos,  Chitos  Com  Chips  and  Fun- 
Yun  Onion  Rings.  Pepsi  also  owns 
Nu-Wav  Food  Stores. 
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Brazilian  Torture 


The  police  also  use  different  stim¬ 
ulants  (serums)  to  increase  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
are  threatened;  their  families,  and 
their  friends  who  are  also  prisoners, 
receive  threats  of  death  or  other  tor¬ 
tures  even  more  terrible.  A  climate 
of  terror  is  created  to  crush  the  mor¬ 
al  resistance  of  the  prisoners. 

Frequently  violent  sessions  are  al¬ 
ternated  with  calm  ones.  In  place  of 
the  former  violence,  are  promises  of 
help  if  they  speak.  The  “good”  tor¬ 
turer  gives  a  glimpse  of  hope  to  the 
prisoners. 

The  so-called  “telephone”  is  used 
a  lot:  repeated  blows  on  the  ears  of 
the  prisoner.  The  resulting  pain 
spreads  all  over  the  head  and  can 
cause  hallucinations,  fainting  fits  and 
temporary  blindness  when  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  systematically  given. 

The  traces  of  the  bruises  and 
marks  which  result  from  the  blows 
are  usually  healed  before  the  prison¬ 
ers  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents  or 
visitors. 

The  electric  shocks  are  usually  giv¬ 
en  with  the  electrode  of  a  field  tele¬ 
phone  tetween  the  toes.  A  current 
is_  produced  by  turning  the  handle 
which  in  turn  increases  power  going 
into  the  body.  Shocks  are  also  creat¬ 
ed  by  putting  an  electrode  on  a  foot 
and  another  on  a  hand,  one  on  each 
hand,  one  on  the  testicles  and  anoth¬ 
er  on  the  tongue  or  one  in  the  anus 
and  another  on  the  hand. 

While  applying  the  shocks,  the 
prisoner’s  body  is  constantly  dampen¬ 
ed  with  salt  water  to  make  the  circuit 
easier.  The  nervous  and  muscular 
reaction  to  a  strong  shock  is  complete¬ 
ly  incontrollable.  The  prisoner  twists 
with  pain  or  jumps  or  sometimes  falls 
and  rolls  on  the  floor  independently 
of  his  wishes. 

The  hair  of  the  head  and  the  body 
stands  on  end,  and  the  cries  become 
so  loud  that  one  does  not  understand 
why  one  is  shouting.  One  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  unreality,  especially  with  shoc¬ 
ks  in  the  head.  States  of  great  ex¬ 
citement  alternate  with  those  of  semi¬ 
consciousness.  Sometimes  there  is 
the  impression  that  one  is  outside  the 
torture  of  ones  own  body,  hearing 
one’s  voice  as  if  it  belonged  to  some¬ 
one  else. 


The  shocks  do  not  leave  scars  on 
the  body  itself  but  rather  on  the 
mind.  Bouts  of  madness,  depression 
and  nervous  breakdowns  are  frequent. 

Electric  currents  are  generally  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  same  time  as  the 
“parrot’s  perch.”  The  hands  are  tied, 
the  knees  lifted  and  the  prisoner  is 
hoisted  up  by  a  bar  placed  under  his 
knees  and  over  his  arms.  He  is  hung 
in  this  position  while  the  electrodes 
are  attached  and  the  current  applied. 

The  parrot’s  perch  has  the  effect 
of  stopping  the  circulation  in  the 
legs  and  arms.  First  of  all  the  hands 
become  purple  and  all  feeling  in  them 
is  lost,  then  pain  flows  through  all 
the  limbs.  Generally  prisoners  are 
untied  after  less  than  one  hour.  The 
ropes  are  slackened  a  little  so  that 
the  torture  can  begin  again  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  while.  The  person  who  has  been 
tortured  has  to  be  carried  after  the 
session  since  his  arms  and  legs  are  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  him. 

There  are  different  types  of  mock 
drowning.  This  can  take  place  at  the 
same  time  as  the  “parrot’s  perch”  and 
electric  shocks.  The  prisoner’s  head 
is  pulled  back  and  water  is  poured  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  and  nose.  Partial  suf¬ 
focation  occurs.  The  other  form  of 
mock  drowning  consists  in  covering 
the  head  with  a  plastic  bag  and  then 
submerging  the  prisoner.  In  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  effort  to  breathe,  the  plastic 
bag  clings  to  the  nostrils  thus  pre¬ 
venting  respiration. 

Though  those  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  tortures,  the  police  for¬ 
ce  also  uses: 

Pouring  soap  in  the  eyes,  attach¬ 
ing  of  clips  to  sensitive  parts  of  the 
body  (genital  organs  of  women  for 
example),  burning  with  cigaretts,  tear 
ing  out  of  the  hair  and  eyebrows,  for¬ 
cing  splinters  under  the  nails,  letting 
snakes  loose  in  the  cells,  throwing 
prisoners  to  ferocious  dogs  and 
mock  execution  by  firing  squads  (in 
order  to  scare  the  prisoners.) 

On  the  Island  of  Flowers,  a  politi¬ 
cal  prison  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the 
last  six  months  there  have  been  ab¬ 
out  140  prisoners:  35%  of  them  stu¬ 
dents,  28%  workers,  12%  bank  em¬ 
ployes,  15%  professionals,  and  10% 
civil  servants,  peasants,  servicemen 
and  religious  leaders. 


(Editors  note:  Systemic  torture  oj 
political  prisoners  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  Brazilian  jails  since  1 968.  Des¬ 
pite  protests  from  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups  -  including  the  Vatican  - 
the  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  im¬ 
proving  for  the  estimated  15,000  poli¬ 
tical  prisoners  in  the  prisons  of  the  U. 
S.  -supported  military  dictatorship.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  report 
issued  by  the  International  Student 
Movement  for  the  United  Nations  on 
April  2,  1971.) 


In  the  years  since  the  U.S. -backed 
military  takeover  in  1964,  Brazil  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  as  a  fascist  state 
comparable  to  that  of  Greece  or  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  attempt¬ 
ed  extermination  by  napalm  and  poi¬ 
son  of  the  Indian  population  of  north¬ 
east  Brazil  is  a  well-known  story.  Now 
information  about  Brazilian  “police 
interrogation  methods,”  such  as  the 
ones  described  in  this  article,  is  start¬ 
ing  to  appear  in  North  American  news¬ 
papers. 


Tricontinental  magazine  provides 
some  of  the  following  statistics:  69.5% 
of  the  capital  in  private  enterprise  in 
Brazil  comes  from  “foreign  economic 
groups;  “99.9%  of  the  capital  in  the 
nation’s  eight  major  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  is  foreign-controlled.  This  means 
“the  domination  of  the  means  of  dis¬ 
semination:  radio,  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision,  etc.  In  practice  it  means  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  any 
independent  organ  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations.” 

“Industry  operates  without  any  lim¬ 
itations  on  its  profits.  Ford  Motors, 
General  Motors  and  International  Har¬ 
vester  are  among  11  foreign  automot¬ 
ive  companies  who  have  parts  plants  in 
Brazil  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  labor. 

***** 


The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners 
pass  through  a  process  of  physical, 
moral  and  psychological  torture.  The 
prisoners,  according  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  case  or  the  urgent  need  to 
obtain  information,  are  put  into  isola¬ 
tion  cells  or  collective  cells. 

The  method  of  physical  torture  is 
scientific.  Its  basic  conception  is  the 
application  of  the  most  terrible  pain 
but  keeping  just  within  the  limits  of 
human  resistance.  The  doctors  are 
constantly  checking  the  degree  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  tortures  so  that  the 
limit  is  not  exceeded,  and  also  to 
avoid  permanent  traces,  (madness, 
broken  limbs,  scars,  etc.).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  some  cases,  the  limit  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  and  the  results  are  nervous 
breakdowns,  madness,  heart  attacks 
and  deafness. 

The  most  frequent  tortures  are: 
beatings,  the  cudgel,  electric  shock, 
(the  “pau  de  arara”  (the  parrot’s 
perch)  and  drowning.  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  ways  and  variations. 

The  torture  starts  by  systematic 
beatings  of  the  prisoner.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  beat  and  kick  him.  He  is  thrown 
on  the  ground  and  the  beating  con¬ 
tinues.  When  the  torturers  decide  to 
lengthen  this  phase  they  use  wood  or 
rubber  cudgels  (a  short,  heavy  club). 
They  concentrate  on  the  kidneys, 
the  stomach,  the  ears,  the  genital  or¬ 
gans,  the  back  and  the  shoulders. 


Freaks  living  In  a  house  together 
should  use  the  same  stash  place- 
lt*s  safer  that  way.  Keep  it  well 
hldden-preferably  outside. 


But  just  in  case.... 

Clip,  Save,  and  Remember  the  Number  to  Get  Out; 


MILE  HIGH  BONDING  CO. 
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TOMMY  AT  LIBERTY  HALL 


“Tommy”  which  opened  last  weekend  at  Liberty  Hall  and  will  run  weekends 
through  Aug.  15,  is  strictly  a  visual  and  aural  experience. 

The  libretto  is  so  weak  that  the  dramatic  scenes  appear  only  as  disjointed 
blackouts.  There  hardly  seems  to  be  any  coherence  among  them  and  several  act¬ 
ions  have  little  or  no  justification  in  previous  action. 

Jim  Goslee,  who  dances  Tommy,  plays  a  nearly  scene  with  his  mirror  as  if  he 
can  see,  but  plays  a  later  scene  with  a  pinball  machine  as  though  he  were  blind. 
The  program  notes  that  Tommy,  after  a  miraculous  cure  of  his  blindness,  sudden¬ 
ly  procurs  new  powers  which  attract  many  disciples;  why  does  it  attract  new 
disiciples  and  what  are  the  powers?  And  finally,  why  do  Tommy’s  worshipers 
suddenly  tum  on  him? 

Presumably  all  of  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  score,  but  the  words 
get  lost  due  to  diction  troubles  and  a  bad  mix  with  the  instruments. 

However,  if  you  ask  for  nothing  else  than  superficial  stimulation,  which  the 
Liberty  Hall  production  has  in  abundance,  then  Tommy  is  quite  acceptable. 

The  blackouts,  despite  their  incoherent  structure,  are  delivered  with  a  superb 
attention  to  internal  fluidity.  Tommy’s  birth,  Tommy  at  the  pinball  machine 
and  Tommy’s  being  molested  by  his  uncle  and  examined  by  doctors  are  genuine¬ 
ly  attention  grabbing  scenes. 

Although  the  orchestra  is  weak  when  relying  strictly  on  the  guitars,  the  organ 
and  drums  are  strong.  When  the  score  calls  for  fortissimo,  they  supply  it  readily 
and  with  much  energy.  Vocally,  the  sound  is  satisfying  when  you  can  understand 
the  words,  but  occasionally  the  chorus  loses  out  to  the  instruments.  Louie  Sied- 
lecki,  who  sings  lead,  gives  a  fine  dramatic  interpretation  of  the  score  but  his 
voice  seems  to  lack  the  ability  to  maintain  a  pure  note  in  the  upper  registers. 

Still,  if  you  can  scrape  together  enough  money  to  see  the  show,  then  you 
ought  to.  The  very  presence  of  a  troupe  doing  a  contemporary  interpretation  of 
the  new  genre  of  rock  operas  deserves  the  attention  of  the  entire  community. 


Solar  Mother  drummer  Turtle  with  bassist  Don  Brazil 


Organist  Richard  Klein  at  work. 


Solar  Mother  photos  by  Jim  Shannon. 


ELP  Flashy ;Pie  Humbled 


Conflicting  ends  of  the  rock  spectrum  visited  the  Music  Hall  last  Friday,  July 
30,  in  the  persons  of  Humble  Pie  and  Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer. 

Humble  Pie  was  simplistic  rock.  They  sounded  just  like  every  other  English 
rock  group  that  has  come  to  Houston  —  Trapeze,  Wishbone  Ash  and  all  the 
others.  They  all  play  a  repetitious  patterned  set  of  riffs’  vaguely  like  they  had 
their  inspiration  in  the  Stones’  single  “Honky  Tonk  Women.”  It  is  not  an 
especially  artistic  sound. 

Humble  Pie  differed  by  throwing  in  a  little  showmanship.  Their  music  is  in- 
timinating,  fluid  and  well  designed.  They  know  precisely  where  they  are  going, 
what  emotions  to  arouse  and  how  to  do  it.  They  are  professional  exploiters  at 
their  best.  They  have  no  message  except  that  they  want  to  make  money. 

Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer  have  the  advantage  of  being  excellent  musicians, 
but  when  they  let  Keith  Emerson  take  over  with  his  late  show  noise  making, 
they  lost  a  lot  of  the  import  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  performance. 


Emerson  has  good  classical  roots  for  his  keyboard  work,  and  in  the  monum¬ 
ental  musical  structures  he  and  his  partners  create,  the  roots  are  well  suited.  Greg 
Lake  lays  a  fine  foundation  with  his  bass,  but  better  than  that,  he  sometimes 
carries  the  melody  line  with  a  graceful  motion  that  should  be  noted  by  some  of 

the  local  bass  players.  He  is  flashy  in  the  sense  that  he  plays  flashy  music  which 
calls  attention  to  itself  by  its  mere  existence. 

Carl  Palmer’s  drum  playing  is  rhythmic  and  filling.  He  is  not  so  obstinate  that 
he  cannot  subjugate  his  drums  to  the  musical  needs  of  his  partners.  He  accents 
and  covers  well,  using  a  minimum  of  power  but  getting  many  pieces  into  motion 
at  once.  This  makes  for  a  fullness  of  sound. 

Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer  would  be  worth  hearing  again  but  Humble  Pie 
could  have  been  anybody.  Granted,  they  gave  you  a  goodtime  but  they  did  it  at 
the  expense  of  women.  And  having  a  good  time  at  anybody’s  expense  is  not 
really  worth  it. 
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Rocky  HIM 


Solar 

Mother 

By  Jim  Shannon 


Roots  for  Texas  musicians  run  through  some  mighty  strange  soil,  and  the  re- 
sultent  blend  of  idioms  and  traditions  is  in  itself  characteristic  of  what  the  area 
has  to  offer. 

Blues  —  particularly  the  intense,  personal  blues  of  the  black  man  —  are  a  dom¬ 
inant  force.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Texas  musicians  are  blues  people,  whose 
music  and  reputations  have  spread  far  beyond  their  native  state. 

Fieddie  King  lived  in  Dallas  for  years  before  he  began  his  current  association 
with  Leon  Russell  and  friends  that  has  spurred  a  large  numbei  of  freaks  into  his 
music.  The  stuff  he’s  doing  now  is  essentially  no  better,  but  is  programmed  for  a 
large  audience  he  never  had  before. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  two  old  masters  of  the  blues,  Lightnin’  Hopkins  and 
Mance  Lipscomb,  frequent  visitors  to  the  Houston  scene.  It’s  hard  to  describe 
these  performers  without  it  sounding  like  hype,  and  that  would  be  no  credit  to 
their  superb  repitoire. 

A  few  young  white  Texas  kids  who  payed  attention  to  the  blues  later  found 
success  in  the  mass  music  market.  Janis  Joplin  won  fame  for  screaming,  soulful 
vocal  renditions  in  the  style  of  Bessie  Smith  and  Big  Mama  Thornton.  The  young 
girl  from  Port  Arthur  never  failed  to  credit  the  origins  of  her  music,  and  our  Janis 
had  what  seemed  to  be  a  deep  real  understanding  of  blues. 

Steve  Miller  hung  around  Dallas  for  a  long  time  learning  how  to  play  the 
guitar,  and  later  became  known  for  the  blues  flavored  rock  &  roll  he  produced 
with  his  band. 

Johnny  Winter  hung  around  here  for  a  long  time  and  you  don’t  have  to  be 
too  old  to  remember  him  with  the  Traits,  billed  as  “Cool  Daddy”  Winters.  His 
big  single  of  that  era,  “Eternally,”  is  still  on  the  jukebox  at  Gamer  State  Park, 
for  whatever  that’s  worth.  An  article  in  Rolling  Stone  focused  attention  on  John¬ 
ny,  during  a  period  when  his  group  was  frequenting  Austin’s  Vulcan  Gas  Co, 
Houston’s  Love  Street  and  stops  in  between.  Album  and  national  tours  soon 
followed,  though  not  necessarily  happiness. 

After  a  long  bout  with  smack,  Johnny  fired  the  members  of  his  group.  Sources 
close  to  Winter  have  indicated  he  was  voluntarily  checked  into  a  mental  hospital, 
and  might  remain  in  Texas  if  he  can  get  himself  back  together.  Local  musician 
and  aquaintance  Bill  Metzler  is  reportedly  with  Johnny,  but  I  haven’t  been  able 
to  talk  to  him  to  get  any  first-hand  information. 

Z.Z.  Top  has  come  along  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  taking  a  similiar  direc¬ 
tion,  and  their  original  interpetations  threaten  to  add  a  whole  new  dimension  to 
a  multi-faceted  idiom.  Lead  guitarist  Billy  Gibbons  often  ventures  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  12  Bar  Blues,  with  the  aid  of  a  more  than  competent  bass  and  drums. 

Gibbons  experimented  with  various  sideman  in  the  group’s  initial  stages,  and 
finally  came  up  with  two  musicians  who  had  played  in  a  group  in  Dallas,  bassist 
Dusty  Hill  and  drummer  Frank  Beard.  The  rest  will  no  doubt  be  history,  because 
these  people  have  got  it  together. 

Dusty  and  Frank  had  played  in  a  group  called  American  Blues,  and  another 
member  of  that  ensemble  has  a  new  group  that  is  rapidly  moving  towards  a  maj¬ 
or  role  in  Texas  blues,  white  or  black,  electric  or  acoustic.  His  name  is  Rocky 
Hill  and  he  is  Dusty’s  big  brother  and  he  plays  lead  and  slide  guitar  and  sings  like 
a  motherfucker.  He  has  elected  to  name  his  group  Solar  Mother,  after  the  tempor¬ 
ary  title  of  Powerplant. 

Rocky’s  contact  with  these  people  has,  in  some  cases,  been  intimate.  He  was 
around  Freddy  King  in  Dallas  for  quite  a  while,  and  picked  up  a  lot  of  what  he 
does  now  from  King.  When  he  moved  to  Houston  with  Dusty  and  Frank,  their 
association  with  Z.Z.  Top  left  him  virtually  stranded.  He  spent  the  past  year  and 
a  half  hanging  out,  especially  around  the  Old  Quarter  with  Lightnin  Hopkins. 


The  respect  he  feels  towards  these  great  musicians  is  laced  through  the  con¬ 
versation  as  you  talk  to  him.  He  told  me  of  a  72  year  old  black  drummer  named 
Spider  Kilpatrick  who  is  virtually  unknown  in  Houston,  where  he  currently  re¬ 
sides.  His  fame  and  reputation  have  spread  far  and  wide,  but  Texas  has  barely 
been  touched.  Rocky  went  to  see  Savoy  Brown  lead  guitarist  Kim  Simmons  the 
last  time  he  was  in  town.  Rocky  walked  in  and  said  he  would  like  for  Simmons 
to  hear  this  outasite  72  year  old  black  drummer  he  had  been  playing,  and  Sim¬ 
mons  said,  “Oh,  you  must  mean  Spider  Kilpatrick.”  (Anyway,  as  far  as  ol’ 

Spiker  goes,  I  am  trying  to  dig  up  a  feature  on  him.) 

A  young  man  who  calls  himself  Turtle  is  the  drummer;  he  played  for  two 
noteworthy  local  groups,  Blackwell  and  Rabbit.  Richard  Klein  is  a  young  organ¬ 
ist  from  Louisiana  who  contributes  a  smooth  lead.  His  big  Hammond  is  pumped 
for  pulsating  sounds.  Don  Brazil  plays  a  Gibson  Flying  V  bass  and  his  lines  are 
not  what  you  might  expect  from  a  standard  blues  bassman.  As  long  as  he  doesn’t 
threaten  to  get  too  loud  to  the  point  of  overpowering  the  lead.  The  material  is  a 
wide  selection  of  blues  numbers,  Robert  Johnson  and  Muddy  Waters,  Sonny 
Boy  Williamson,  T-Bone  Walker,  and  other  classic  bluesmen  as  well  as  several 
contemporary  originals. 

About  a  month  ago.  Rocky  and  Turtle  pretty  much  decided  to  put  a  group 
together,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  other  guys.  The  band  is  playing  and  re¬ 
hearsing  all  they  can  now,  getting  the  act  tight  the  way  music  requires,  and  even 
now,  at  this  early  stage,  the  sound  is  fantastic.  A  screaming  slide  guitar  features 
Rocky  fretting  his  old  wood-finished  Telecaster  with  a  medicine  bottle,  a  trick 
that  Duane  Allman  of  the  Allman  Brothers  Band  turned  him  onto  a  while  back. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  group  is  producing  more  than  promise.  Sincere  and 
honest  feeling  permeates  the  whole  sound.  Not  a  strict  parody  of  blackness,  it’s 
genuine.  It’s  not  an  easy  life  for  a  freak  bent  on  surviving  through  art  or  music, 
especially  in  Houston,  and  acceptance  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Rocky  Hill  and  Turtle  and  Don  Brazil  and  Richard  Klein  are  making  music 
that  deserves  to  be  appreciated.  If  you  haven’t  heard  them  yet  (they  played  for 
a  few  weeks  as  Powerplant),  then  watch  for  them.  Solar  Mother  is  going  to  get  it 
on,  and  if  you  actively  seek  out  what  is  good  and  honest  in  Texas  music,  they’ll 
be  coming  your  way.  Don’t  say  I  didn’t  tell  you. 

*  *  *  * 


Credence  Clearwater  Revival  will  be  back  in  town  this  Thursday  night  (Aug.5) 
to  do  a  concert  in  the  Coliseum  with  Bo  Diddley  and  a  new  San  Francisco  group. 
Tower  of  Power,  presented  by  Concerts  West  of  Dallas. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Houston  Ticket  Service  and  Brook  Mays  Music  Stores 
around  town.  Coming  on  August  25:  Led  Zepplin! 
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The  Omega  Man 


In  this  flick,  Chariton  Heston  plays 
Dr.  (or  Col.,  if  you  prefer)  Robert 
Neville,  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  is  immune  to  the  Plague  unleash¬ 
ed  during  the  Last  War. 

How  is  Neville  immune?  It  seems  he 
is  an  Army  scientist  working  on  CBW 
before  the  war,  and  while  people  are 
droping  in  the  streets  from  the  Plague, 
he  is  calmly  developing  a  vaccine. 
Through  an  unfortunate  accident,  he 
is  unable  to  use  the  vaccine  on  anyone 
but  himself,  and  thus  is  the  only 
person  to  be  saved  from  the  death 
technology  he  had  done  so  much  to 
promote. 

The  story  unfolds  some  two  years 
after  the  war,  in  1977.  Neville  is  living 
in  a  Playboy  Penthouse  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  he  furnished  luxuriously  by 
looting  fancy  stores  in  the  area.  He 
spends  his  days  foraging,  driving  what¬ 
ever  automoble  happends  to  be  handy, 
going  to  whatever  movie  happened  to 
be  in  town  before  the  Plague  and 
shooting  at  anything  that  moves  with 
one  of  his  many  sub-machine  guns. 
Nice  way  to  live,  after  a  war. 

“The  last  man  alive  ...  is  not 
alone!”  say  the  blurbs,  and  indeed 
he  isn’t.  For  one  thing,  there  are  still 
rotting  corpses  all  over  the  place. 

For  another,  there  are  a  few  Plague 
victims  who  didn’t  die  quickly,  who 
are  hanging  on  in  the  final  “tertiary” 
stage  of  the  disease.  Their  skin  and 
hair  are  a  pasty  white,  their  faces  are 
covered  with  open  sores,  and  their 
scarred  eyes  are  so  sensitive  to  light 
that  they  only  come  out  at  night 
(even  then  they  wear  sunglasses).  As 
if  the  disease  didn’t  make  them  look 
bizarre  enough,  they  all  wear  jet-black 
monk’s  robes. 

These  unfortunates  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  an  anti-technological  religious 
cult,  led  by  a  twentieth  century  Savan- 
arola.  They  spend  their  nights  in 
torchlight  parades,  book  burnings  and 
futile  attacks  on  Neville  (futile  be¬ 
cause  they  refuse  to  use  the  modern 
technology  which  Neville  commands). 
It’s  all  pretty  medieval. 

Finally,  there  is  a  small  group  of 
(mostly  young)  people  who  are  in¬ 
fected  with  the  Plague,  but  who  still 
look  and  act  normally.  They  have  not 
yet  entered  the  tertiary  stage  of  the 


illness,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  go  “tertiary”  and  Anally 
die.  These  are  the  people  Neville 
Anally  attempts  to  save. 

This  seems  like  a  very  interesting 
premise  for  a  movie,  and  my  friends 
assure  me  that  the  story  on  which  it  is 
based  (/  Am  Legend  by  Richard 
Mathiessen)  is  excellent.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  this  is  a  terrible  movie,  a  slick  ex¬ 
pensive  version  of  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  and  Japanese  sci-A  epics 
which  have  been  standard  drive-in 
fare  for  years. 

The  dialogue  is  uniformly  insipid. 
(“I’m  beginning  to  see  the  light,” 
quips  one  kid,  after  Neville  has  finish¬ 
ed  examining  his  eyes  with  a  pocket 
flashlight.) 

The  plot  development  and  the 
characterizations  are  disjointed  and 
one-dimensional.  There  is  an  en¬ 
ormous  quantity  of  stuff  in  the  movie 
which  is  inconsistent,  gratuitous  and 
just  plain  dumb. 

The  inevitable  “love  interest”  is 
inserted  in  the  plot  in  a  very  heavy- 
handed  fashion  and  develops  in  a 
really  incredible  manner. 

Chariton  Heston,  his  responsibility 
for  the  Last  War  and  his  insane  “rich 
bachelor”  lifestyle  notwithstanding,  is 
portrayed  as  Pure  Hero,  the  last 
bastion  of  reason  and  culture  against 
the  howling  mob. 

The  zombies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  Pure  Evil,  insane,  barbaric,  suicidal- 
ly  bent  on  destruction.  (Neville  calls 
them  “Vermin.”)  They  are  anti¬ 
technology  because  of  what  the  tech¬ 
nology  has  done  to  them,  but  little  is 
made  of  this.  Instead,  they  seem  to 
exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
Charlton  Heston  a  rough  time  and 
scaring  the  pants  off  the  audience. 

There  are  some  genuinely  scary 
moments  in  The  Omega  Man.  The 
trouble  is,  the  scary  moments  seem  to 
be  the  sole  reason  for  the  film’s 
existence,  and  they  just  ain’t  scary 
enough  to  make  it  worthwhile. 

All  in  all,  unless  you’re  an  incurable 
scary  movie  buff,  your  “entertain¬ 
ment  dollar”  would  be  better  spent 
somewhere  else. 

—  Bryan  Baker 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  MARRY  A  COMPUTER  SCHOOL 
TO  LEARN  DATA  PROCESSING 
DATE-A-COMPUTER 


524-8371 
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BO  DIDDLEY 
Tower  of  Power 

Tickets  On  Sale  Now  All  Brook  Mays 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  COURSES  FOR  $15  A  WEEK 
NO  CONTRACTS  NO  LOANS  PAY  AS  YOU  GO 
ENROLL  IN  6  WEEKS  INTRODUCTION  TO  DATA  PROCESSING 
AND  SEE  IF  YOU  CAN  DIG  IT 
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unclassifieds 

FOR  SALE  —  Seville  Standard  Guitar.  A 
sacrifice  at  $8  —  in  good  condition.  IMo 
strings  attached.  Call  Linda  at  697-4254. 
RIPPED  OFF.  —  1960  Chevy  Biscayne, 
white  with  Amerikan  flowers  on  various 
places.  Last  seen  in  SW  Houston.  If  you 
have  seen  it  or  know  where  it  is,  call  Maggie 
at  692-4919. 

SEAMSTRESS  —  Alterations  and  fine 
clothes  for  all.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Linda 
at  926-7235. 

FREE  KAT!  —  Warm,  affectionate,  white, 
long  hair,  wants  permanent  relationship  — 
Walter,  921-5092  or  529-5022. 
HOUSETRAINED  FRIENDLY  FUNLOV- 
ING  FUBS  registered  AFA  —  8  weeks  old. 
$10  to  a  loving  home  —  Call  Jerry  —  522- 
8309  (Ed.  Note:  What's  a  u 
HOUSETRAINED  FRIENDLY  FUN- 
LOVING  FUBS  registered  AFA  —  8  weeks 
old.  $10  to  a  loving  home  —  Call  Jerry  — 
522-8309  (Ed.  Note:  What's  a  fub,  and 
whatever  would  you  feed  one?) 

ROBIN  GREY  —  Please  call  this  number: 
674-4134.  Urgent! 

WANTED  DEAD  OR  ALIVE  —  Guitarist 
and/or  two  horns  to  play  “acid  jazz’*  in 
progressive  band.  723-5567.  Jim  or  Kirby. 
SPACE  CITY!,  your  friendly  underground 
newspaper,  needs  lots  of  stuff,  like:  OFFICE 
FURNITURE,  especially  straight  and  swivel 
chairs.  LAMPS,  clocks,  TYPEWRITERS, 
tape  cassettes,  A  DECENT  CAR  AND/OR 
TRUCK,  general  office  supplies.  Hopefully 
free;  some  payment  possible.  Labor  donat- 
ed.be/  Bryan. 


FOR  SALE  —  Good  Garrard  turntable.  $25. 
Call  528-1852.  Also  Kodak  Instamatic  814 
Camera,  $35. 

KITTENS  —  Furry  and  ferocious  little  creat¬ 
ures.  1  male  slate  grey,  1  female  light  grey. 
Long  hair,  box  trained.  522-3654  if  you'll 
love  them! 

MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE  —  Asking  $200. 
8-weeks-old  50  cc  bike  for  sale  by  dental 
student  leaving  Aug.  11  for  school.  Please 
call  748-6600  ext.  1845  and  leave  message 
for  Mike  Stone. 

VW  ENGINE  PARTS  CHEAP  —  694-1145. 
WILL  SWAP  —  Hifi  Stereo  components  or 
repairs  for  cameras,  photo  equipment,  used 
air  conditioner,  building  repairs,  painting, 
plumbing  or  what  have  you.  Call  Harry  or 
Celeste  528-6971. 

WILL  PAY  $25  for  new  or  perfect  record  of 
13th  Floor  Elevators’  “Easter  Everywhere” 
Write  W.H.  Coffman,  9992  Miller  Road,  Apt 
no. 169,  Dallas,  Tx. 

URGENT  —  Guy  in  red  VW  who  gave  a 
girl  a  lift  around  3  a.m.  Saturday  morning 
from  Montrose  to  Pacifica  station  —  she 
left  her  purse  in  your  car  —  wants  you  to 
bring  the  purse  to  Inlet  or  call  526-7925, 
she  needs  it  urgently. 

DRUMS  —  120  inch  base,  2  wingtoms,  1 
chrome  snare,  1  floor  tom,  1  high  hat,  1 
swingle  cymbal  and  accessories.  Brand  new. 
Must  sell.  $300  cash.  Only  one  month  old. 
Call  525-4269  before  five.  Ask  for  Rick  or 
P  • 


Isn’t  it  about  time  for  this  bumper  sticker 
campaign?  “VACUUM  J.  EDGAR"  Order 
today  for  your  car,  room,  etc.  2/$l.  GC, 

Box  614,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Baldwin  upright  piano.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Cost  $1100  new.  If  in¬ 
terested  call  SC!  (526-6257)  and  leave 
name  and  number  for  Pete  in  the  People’s 
Mail  Box. 

WEEKEND  RIDES  WANTED  by  British 
student  in  Houston  until  end  of  August. 

Will  share  gas  and  driving  to  New  Orleans, 
Northern  Mexico,  and  any  other  interest¬ 
ing  places.  Call  Brian  528-4989. 

PAM  BINTLIFF  —  Please  call  Tom  Purnell. 
Only  in  town  for  2  wks. 

FOR  SALE  —  Old  Fender  Dual  Showman 
amp  —  $300.  522-9308.  Mike 
LOST  AT  “GYPSY”  —  Will  either  of  the 
girls  who  spoke  of  Jane  Eyre,  Space  City!, 
and  Romeo  &  Juliet  at  Saturday’s  perform¬ 
ance  please  call  667-4345. 

CLOTHES  FOR  SALE  —  Suits,  trench  coat, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  etc.  —  Some  brand 
new  —  522-4207  —  Weekday  6-7  pm. 
DEWEY-WEBER  SURFBOARD  -  7’1” 

Need  bread,  $50.  473-3168. 

’68  VW  VAN  for  sale  —  new  engine  —  $1300 
—  645-7607. 

MOZART  DOUBLE  NECK  GUITAR  —  6 
string  &  12  string.  $300.  921-2415 
I  NEED  TO  FIND  4-6  good  12"  bass  guitar 
speakers,  mounted  of  course.  524-8508 
anytime  after  5  pm. 

FULL-LENGTH  LUGGAGE  RACK  for  any 
model  VW  bus  —  $30  —  Phone  Al  Parker. 
524-6381  M-F 

STUDENTS!  SAVE  MONEY  —  Join  Univer¬ 
sal  Student  Aid  and  get  many  discounts  — 
$5/yr.  Call  Tom  621-5236. 


DENIM 


COLORADO  LOVE  SONG  b  w 
TEXAS  REVOLUTION  RECORDS 
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TOO  BAD 


Sabreflame 


Cont.  from  11 

When  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  I  realized 
that  I  had  no  plan.  If  I  could  continue  to  stay 
alive,  however,  I  told  him  that  I  would  try  to 
make  my  way  to  a  peaceful  and  neutral  country. 

He  gave  me  such  a  curious  look,  that  I  felt  like 
a  circus  freak,  something  not  quite  human. 

To  find  such  a  place,  he  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  cross  a  continent  and  an  ocean  and  that  it 
would  take  much  money.  The  problem  seemed 
fimply  one  of  will  to  me:  I  had  only  to  follow 
the  rising  sun. 

We  streaked  toward  a  city  which  was  filled 
with  lighted  signs.  The  main  boulevard  was  lined 
with  casinos,  and  Schwartz,  the  driver,  stopped  in 
front  of  a  large  white  one.  It  was  surrounded  by 
fountains  and  plaster  of  paris  statues. 

He  said  that  he  would  be  there  for  some  time, 
but  that  if  I  wanted  to  wait,  he  would  take  me  a 
little  further.  He  gave  me  some  money  and  point¬ 
ed  me  at  an  all-night  cafe.  I  had  an  omelet  and 
some  soup,  then  went  back  to  the  car  and  slept. 

When  the  sun  awakened  me,  I  went  into  the 
casino  to  find  Schwartz.  He  was  standing  at  a 
green,  coffin-shaped  table.  Cupped  in  his  left 
hand  were  dice,  which  he  talked  to  before  throw¬ 
ing.  Many  people  crowded  around,  putting  stacks 
of  chips  on  numbered  squares  and  shouting  at 
each  toss. 

There  was  a  timelessness  about  the  place,  there 
being  no  clocks  or  windows,  and  all  the  shades 
spoke  of  a  muted  twilight.  Ladies  with  powder 
and  rouge  on  their  faces  stood  at  machines,  drop¬ 
ping  in  coins  and  pulling  levers.  As  I  had  a  coin 
left,  I  decided  to  try. 

Three  wheels  spun,  and  fruits  and  stars  and 
bars  clicked  by.  When  three  cherries  stopped  in  a 
row,  a  light  flashed  and  a  buzzer  sounded. 

I  was  terrified  that  I  had  broken  it,  and  a  girl 
in  a  skating  costume  took  me  to  a  barred  booth. 
Before  I  could  explain,  a  man  with  a  sunshade 
over  his  eyes  put  a  pile  of  money  into  my  hand. 

Not  wishing  to  draw  any  more  attention  to  my¬ 
self,  I  stood  beneath  a  bas  relief  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  watched  Schwartz.  He  seemed  to  be 


moving  at  double  speed,  throwing  large  numbers 
of  chips  onto  the  table,  but  raking  in  few.  Three 
times  in  an  hour  he  went  to  the  cashier's  booth, 
exchanging  checks  for  large  piles  of  chips. 

The  fourth  time  he  went,  the  clerk  would  give 
him  no  more.  Schwartz  became  abusive,  then  a 
man  in  a  tight-fitting  gray  suit  led  him  into  an 
office. 

When  they  came  out,  Schwartz  was  sweating. 
His  voice  was  loud,  and  he  waved  the  cold  cigar 
like  a  baton. 

The  man  in  gray's  expression  hardened.  He 
unfolded  his  arms  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  a 
mirror  on  the  ceiling.  "Snake,"  he  said. 

A  slender  fiend  eased  down  a  staircase,  staring 
through  glassy,  unblinking  eyes.  His  face  was 
triangular,  and  a  tiny  tongue  flicked  constantly 
at  his  lips. 

Schwartz  began  pleading  violently.  The  man  in 
gray  grabbed  his  lapels,  pulled  him  close,  and  kiss¬ 
ed  him  on  the  mouth.  Schwartz  staggered  back 
trembling,  white  as  a  lily.  He  turned  and  ran,  and 
I  followed. 

Getting  out  of  town,  we  raced  through  a  string 
of  red  lights.  On  the  highway,  we  traveled  at 
maximum  speed,  often  passing  a  dozen  cars  at  a 
clip.  Every  time  Schwartz  glanced  at  the  rearview 
mirror,  he  would  tremble. 

Late  that  evening  we  entered  a  dusty  village. 
At  a  service  station,  Schwartz  yelled  at  the  attend- 
‘ant  for  moving  too  slowly. 

After  passing  some  run-down  stores,  we  came 
to  an  international  border.  When  I  explained  that 
I  had  no  identification  papers  Schwartz  waved  it 
off,  saying  that  he  had  everything  necessary. 

Beyond  the  toll  gate,  we  channeled  into  a 
custom's  yard.  When  a  fat  man  in  khakis  came  to 
the  window,  Schwartz  pressed  a  bill  into  his  hand. 
The  man  clicked  his  heels,  then  blew  a  whistle  at 
some  other  cars,  so  we  could  get  by. 

The  dark  and  emaciated  people  on  the  streets 
had  disease  in  their  eyes.  They  wore  the  clothing 
of  paupers,  an  absolute  contrast  to  the  country 
we  had  just  left. 


Gravel  clattered  under  the  car  as  we  sped  along 
a  back  road.  It  was  full  of  holes  and  washes,  and 
the  front  wheels  battered  against  them  like  punch¬ 
ing  bags.  Coming  around  a  turn,  Schwartz  side- 
swiped  a  man  walking  with  a  donkey.  He  flipped 
and  rolled  into  a  ditch,  and  we  left  him  obscured 
in  dust. 


We  stopped  at  Schwartz's  hunting  lodge.  He 
said  that  if  I  would  do  exactly  as  he  instructed,  he 
would  pay  me  enough  to  go  wherever  I  liked. 

My  duties  were  simple  and  began  immediately. 
I  was  to  sit  in  a  straw  chair,  listen  to  a  radio  or 
read,  and  smoke  cigars.  Linder  no  circumstances 
was  1  to  turn  and  look  out  the  picture  window 
behind  me. 

There  were  only  business  journals  to  read,  and 
they  were  too  difficult  for  me,  so  I  listened  to  the 
radio.  The  songs  were  nothing  more  than  moral 
lessons  set  to  music.  The  constant  repetition  of 
them  and  of  the  advertisements  helped  me  learn 
more  of  the  language. 

True  to  my  word,  I  did  not  look  out  the  wind¬ 
ow.  From  what  I  could  gather  from  the  corner  of 
my  vision  though,  we  were  in  a  wasteland. 

Schwartz  kept  to  himself  in  a  backroom.  Three 
times  a  day  he  would  knock  on  an  adjoining  door 
and  leave  food  for  me.  He  stayed  in  the  shadows 
when  it  opened,  each  time  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand. 

Things  went  on  this  way  for  four  days.  Though 
my  chair  was  comfortable,  I  tired  of  it  and  would 
stand  and  do  exercises.  I  felt  that  Schwartz  was 
watching  me  and  was  careful  not  to  turn. 

Smoking  the  cigars  was  the  worst  chore. 
Though  surely  a  good  brand,  they  smelled  and 
tasted  to  me  like  burning  rubber. 

The  knock  came  later  than  usual  that  evening, 
and  for  the  first  time  Schwartz  let  himself  be 
seen.  There  was  a  solid  slap,  and  his  shirt  exploded 
into  a  scarlet  flower.  He  chortled  bloqd,  the  sound 
came  again,  and  an  eyeball  tore  loose  from  his 
head. 

We  hit  the  floor  together.  I  lay  there  steeped 
in  sticky  red,  cringing.  The  eyeball  spun  to  a  stop 
as  Snake  pushed  open  the  door. 

He  grinned  and  cocked  his  rifle.  "Schwartzie 
should've  got  himself  a  southpaw,"  he  said,  then 
laughed  like  a  hyena. 

His  joy  blinded  him  long  enough  for  me  to 
creep  into  the  back  room.  I  ran  into  the  night,  ran 
until  I  was  swallowed  by  the  darkness. 


The  Heed  Bend 

SERVICE  STATION 

LEI  ffiEMS  Fit 
Ycufi-  \A\.  f-  CHEAP! 

4514  Bisson  net  665*9294 
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KING  SIZE 
WATERBEDS 


Bring  This  Coupon! 


Regular  Price  -  $39.00 


coupon  expires  septl 

Waterbeds  International 

6512 Del  Monte  782-6160 


(One  block  east  of  Voss  Rd.) 
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Wishbone  Ash  is  a  young  rock  group  from  England  whose  first  Decca  album 
(“Wishbone  Ash,”  DL  75249)  was  a  minor  underground  hit  in  this  country.  The 
album  sold  well  in  Texas,  and  the  group  was  well  received  as  a  supporting  act  on 
the  last  Guess  Who  tour.  They  will  return  to  Texas  in  a  few  weeks,  and  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  play  Of  Our  Own  on  Aug.  18-19.  They  were  the  group  personally  invited 
by  Beatle  George  Harrison  to  appear  with  him  on  the  Pakistan  relief  benefit  in 
New  York,  and  will  do  some  concerts  with  Three  Dog  Night  after  the  small  Texas 
tour.  Their  second  album  is  due  for  release  soon,  and  they  are  a  group  worthy  of 
your  time  and  attention. 
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Radical  Software 

Open  10  am  -  10  pm  everyday  except  SurMay 


Speaking  of  Of  Our  Own,  the  club  is  re-opening  this  weekend  to  try  and  get 
back  on  it’s  feet.  The  air  conditioner  has  been  repaired,  and  the  place  is  about 
100  per  cent  better.  They  had  been  holding  off  from  doing  any  big  shows  be¬ 
cause  the  heat  was  so  unbearable  with  any  more  than  a  handful  of  people.  An 
air  conditioning  truck  was  rented  for  a  few  big  shows  (Trapeze,  Demian)  but  the 
high  cost  made  that  impratfcal.  It’s  fixed  now,  and  if  that  has  kept  you  from 
coming  in  the  past,  come  on  out. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring  in  more  of  the  music  that  people  want  to 
hear,  at  prices  they  can  afford.  (Actually,  the  prices  have  never  been  high.  The 
quality  of  the  shows  will  improve  rapidly.)  This  weekend  will  feature  Saturnalia 
and  Denim  on  Friday  and  Saturday  night  at  8:30  p.m.  for  $2.  Denim  has  a  new 
single  out  on  the  Texas  Revolution  label,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  turned  on  to 
the  country  sound  these  days.  Wishbone  Ash  will  be  in  on  Aug  18-19,  and  the 
future  looks  promising.  This  club  has  been  a  good  thing  in  the  past,  and  has  the 
potential  of  really  doing  something  in  the  immediate  future.  Check  it  out. 


You  NameThe  Flick  - 
We'll  Show  It! 


We  want  to  start  an  Underground  Film  Series  in  September  —  at  people's 
prices,  but  we  need  your  help. 

Let  us  know  the  movies  you  want  to  see  the  series  and  we’ll  send  you  a 
ticket  to  opening  night. 
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at  Windmill  Dinner  Theatre.  •  photo  by  Bill  McElrath 
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